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The Immortal Lights 


HE highest object of the critical faculty, it cannot be too 

often repeated, is not to censure faults, but to disengage 

excellencies. Those who, perhaps with some loss of the earlier 
sensitiveness, have attained a maturer judgment, often look upon new 
poets or new tastes in poetry with uneasy dismay. They lament, as 
so many generations before them have lamented, as so many more 
will no doubt go on lamenting until the end of time, what seems to 
them the perversion or decline of taste. Yet the truth oftener is that 
youth, an unconscious but instinctive critic, has disengaged and assimi- 
lated some excellence in the new poet, some progress made by poetry 
under the new method, which has escaped wiser, or at least more 
trained eyes. No one, looking back, ever really regrets one of his own 
enthusiasms. It is the enthusiasms we did not have that we regret. 
Why then should we deplore those of others, however unaccountable 
we may think them? Soon enough these young revolutionaries will 
find themselves defending their own classics against a still younger 
generation, to whom they in their turn will be reactionary, obsolete, 
academic. But all the while for them, as for us, moving high overhead 
in their silent progress, lordly as at the first day, unobscured by the 
dust of praise or blame, the immortal lights shine. 


—J. W. MACKAIL. 
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The American Scholar— 1946 


ANDRE MAuROIS 


to be called upon to deliver this 

address, a greater honor for a 
writer who is not an American, because 
this day belongs essentially to the 
American scholar. It was on such an 
occasion a little more than a century 
ago that Emerson in a famous speech 
extolled American culture. “Our day of 
dependence, our long apprenticeship to 
the learning of other lands draws to a 
close,” said Emerson. “We have lis- 
tened too long to the courtly Muses of 
Europe. Events, actions arise that must 
be sung, that will sing themselves.” 

The prophecy has come true. Events 
and actions did arise such as poets had 
never sung before. The epic of America 
became a major part of the epic of hu- 
manity. Not only did American armies 
all over the world liberate the ancient 
seats of civilization, but American writ- 
ers were—and are—read with eager at- 
tention by the young men of the old 
nations. Victories, military and moral, 
carried with them the culture, and the 
pioneer Muses of America now sing in 
the Isles of Greece and on the sacred 
hills of Rome. 

American scholars long ago earned 
the respect of European scholars. Can 
any European university boast of a bet- 
ter team of thinkers than Harvard at 
the time when William James, Royce 
and Santayana taught and wrote in 
Cambridge? Has Oxford, or the Sor- 
bonne, historians more original or bet- 
ter informed than Frederick Turner and 


|: is a signal honor for any man 
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Van Tyne, Schlesinger and Morison? 
And where on earth, with the possible 
exception of Oxford and the Vatican, 
could one hear today, as I did in 
Boston, on the eightieth birthday of a 
professor, his friends greet him with 
two charming speeches, one in Latin 
and one in Greek? Surely the courtly 
Muses of Europe, then exiled by the 
Barbarians, must have stopped and lis- 
tened and shed a happy tear when they 
heard their native language spoken 
with such ease and perfection in the 
magic dells and holy woods of the 
Boston Commons. 

Yes, the days of dependence and ap- 
prenticeship are over. But this should 
not mean, and does not mean, that the 
apprentice, because he is now himself 
a good craftsman, spurns the old master 
who taught him his craft. Between the 
culture of Europe and the culture of 
America, the ties are not severed. They 
cannot be. More than ever the world 
of culture is one world, to which the 
American scholar brings much, but 
which could not dispense with the help 
and science of the European scholar. 
No learned American would dream of 
intellectual isolation. To speak only of 
my country, I know how generously 
French scholars are received in Ameri- 
can universities and how your students 
appreciate the contribution to American 
thought of philosophers like Gilson 
and Maritain. “Are we not made as 
notes of music are—for one another 
though dissimilar?” Scholarship is a 
symphony in which each nation plays 
its indispensable part. 
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Therefore no question would arise 
nowadays, as it apparently did in Emer- 
son’s times, of a rivalry between Euro- 
pean and American scholarship. Not 
only the day of dependence, but the 
day of competition is over. Henceforth, 
the seat of the Nine Sisters will be 
neither in Connecticut, nor in Califor- 
nia, nor even on Mount Parnassus. The 
Muses will reside in the minds and 
hearts of all, American and European, 
who love their songs. But this does not 
mean that all problems are solved for 
the American scholar—far from that. 
It simply means that his problems are 
now the problems of the world scholar; 
and these are very serious indeed. 


II 


The first is the problem of the rela- 
tions between scholarship and action. 
There has been a dangerous tendency 
on the part of the modern scholar to 
keep aloof from the real life of ordi- 
nary men and women. It was often said 
that the specialist is a man who knows 
“more and more about less and less.” 
The taunt is not quite fair. Yet it must 
be acknowledged that too many schol- 
ars have, of recent years, avoided the 
larger issues of life and concentrated 
on idle detail. It is so much easier to 
be the landlord and absolute master of 
a small enclosure than to wander un- 
protected in the great world of ideas 
where any intelligent layman can chal- 
lenge one’s views. The subjects studied 
by the scholar are sometimes so remote 
from the preoccupations of normal men 
that the public no more takes the trou- 
ble to get acquainted with them. There 
are exceptions to be sure, and honorable 
ones, but today, in the worst crisis of 
humanity, no living writer or teacher 
has an influence at all comparable to 
that of the politician, the business man, 
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or the labor leader. 

This was not always so. Socrates had 
such a hold on public opinion that his 
enemies found it necessary to silence 
him. Cicero and Caesar were both schol- 
ars and men of letters. Many of the 
Fathers and Founders of this republic 
were statesmen and scholars at the same 
time. In England political philosophers 
engineered the Revolution of 1688 as 
in France moral philosophers, from 
Voltaire to Rousseau, prepared the 
Revolution of 1789. In the nineteenth 
century two great historians, Guizot 
and Thiers, competed in Paris for the 
direction of public affairs. Later Taine 
and Renan, both outstanding scholars 
who could have taken refuge in the 
safe shelters of erudition, devoted them- 
selves to a study of the causes of the 
French defeat in 1870 and attempted 
to give public opinion new directions 
which were not sterile criticism of the 
past, but positive guidance for the fu- 
ture. Whether they succeeded or not in 
influencing French politics is imma- 
terial. What matters is that they tried 
and that they believed, as Emerson did, 
that the scholar should not be “a recluse 
or a valetudinarian.” 

The Muses, in contemporary Amer- 
ica, have tasted of such a pleasant and 
well protected academic life that some 
of them do not choose any more to 
venture outside the white pastures and 
Gothic surroundings of the class room. 
Clio, who used to be lively and human 
to the point of aggressiveness, has 
turned fastidious and spinsterish. She 
now asks from her devotees long works 
on small subjects. She has forgotten 
Benedetto Croce’s precious distinction 
between living history and philosophi- 
cal history, philosophical history being 
“a waste-land of: dead facts” whereas 
living history is ‘one of the major helps 
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towards the comprehension of man- 
kind.” She has, in her old age, become 
so smug, prim, strait-laced, fastidious 
and finicky that she would rather write 
eight hundred unreadable pages on pre- 
cise nothings than one imprecise some- 


thing. The scholars of the eighteenth 


and nineteenth century were perhaps 
less erudite, but they made themselves 
read by a wide audience and were the 
real “masters” of their times. Scholar- 
ship should not be confidential, for, 
when it becomes too cryptic, then the 
charlatan usurps the place of the le- 
gitimate leader of thought. 


Ill 


Today, and this is true of Europe as 
well as of America, the humanities 
are exposed to danger on two fronts. 
On the one side the movies and the 
radio provide emotions which men, fifty 
years ago, asked from the poets, novel- 
ists, and historians. The change is not 
a happy one. Spectators and listeners 
make very little intellectual effort. They 
are talked down to; they do not look 
up to a spiritual guide. Instead of adapt- 
ing themselves to the rich and varie- 
gated vocabulary of the classical writ- 
ers, they wallow in the mire of their 
own monosyllabic stammering. So the 
language deteriorates; abstract words 
are no more understood; men become 
incapable of following simple dialectics 
which were the daily bread of the Mid- 
dle Ages. While material civilization 
increases, spiritual civilization declines. 

Then, from another side, there is di- 
rected against the humanities the more 
serious attack of specialized science. 
The scientists have, during the last fifty 
years, achieved such tremendous prac- 
tical results that there is a tendency on 
the part of young men to believe that 
this is the only efficient discipline of 
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the mind. Some of the best students 
select one of the applied sciences and 
give themselves to it as early as possi- 
ble without taking the trouble to ac- 
quire a humanistic culture. The conse- 
quence is that in everything—in poli- 
tics, in economics, in personal relations 
—the new generation is prone to apply 
pseudo-scientific methods to matters 
which cannot be settled that way. 

Whether they study psychology or 
industrial management, they produce 
Statistics; they attempt to discover 
mathematical laws; they feel surprised 
and hurt when they fail where the as- 
tronomer and the physicist had suc- 
ceeded. Yet science itself would tell 
them the reason for such failures. 
Science knows that an equation with 
too large a number of variables 
cannot be solved. In most political, 
economic, and personal questions the 
number of variables is so great that 
no rational solution is possible. There- 
fore we are compelled to fall back on 
the traditions that have to this day 
helped men to navigate through the 
rocks of life, that is to read the his- 
torians, the moral philosophers, the 
novelists, the poets; in other words, 
we must study the humanities if we 
want to understand human affairs. 

It is true that men, considered under 
a narrow angle like the length of their 
lives or mendelian heredity, can be de- 
scribed in terms of statistical laws. 
Keynes has shown that the same dis- 
tribution curve accounts for the chest 
measurements of Scottish soldiers and 
for the scattering of bullets around a 
target. But such laws apply only when 
we consider a very large number of 
similar cases. When writers attempted 
to foresee the future of the Russian 
Revolution from what they knew of the 
French Revolution, they miscalculated, 
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first because one, ten, and even a hun- 
dred revolutions would not be enough 
to formulate a law, and secondly be- 
cause Russia is not France. For the 
same reason, it is not because you get 
statistical facts about the love lives of 
a thousand men and women that you 
know something important about love. 
A poll gives accurate information about 
an election because here the number 
of variables is limited by the number 
of parties, but on the simplest ques- 
tions of belief and sentiment, scien- 
tific methods are of no avail. Of such 
subjects Homer and Virgil, Balzac and 
Tolstoy, the family doctor and the vil- 
lage priest can teach us more than Dr. 
Gallup and even than Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. 

Science cannot replace the liberal 
arts, not because it is inferior to them, 
but because its aims are different. It is 
a fact that for some reason or another 
the universe in which we live seems to 
obey certain mathematical laws or that, 
as Plato puts it, God is a geometrician. 
The physicist of our times would not 
go quite as far as Plato. He would say 
cautiously that there is occasional 
method in the madness of the physical 
world and that the large phenomena, 
if not the infinitely small, can “under 
certain circumstances” be predicted. To 
discover useful recipes, to modify Na- 
ture while obeying her—that is the 
function of science. That science ful- 
fills it well, the discovery of atomic 
energy amongst others strikingly dem- 
onstrates. But the true scientist knows 
that such recipes are far from covering 
the whole field of human life. The re- 
gion open to scientific thought is still 
very limited; outside it extend the wide 
open spaces of religion, poetry, and art 
into which the scholar is the only li- 
censed guide. 
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IV 

The function of the artist is as im- 
portant socially as that of the scientist. 
He too has recipes and if they do not 
enable him to modify the material uni- 
verse, they are efficient to pacify the 
strange world that survives within us. 
The contents of our minds are made 
of successive layers of ideas deposited 
there by thousands of generations. 
There is in each of us, under a thin 
civilized surface, a wild beast, a bar- 
barian, a sun worshipper; there is also 
a Greek philosopher, a medieval the- 
ologian, a puritan and a rebel. One 
may regret it; one has a right to say: 
“It would be better if man were a ra- 
tional creature’; but the facts must be 
faced. If the unconscious side of our 
nature does not find a symbolical outlet 
in religion, in art, in literature then it 
will poison our thoughts and misguide 
our actions. 

Because it brings the minds of men 
back to a common and beautiful in- 
heritance, the study of the humanities 
tends to unite citizens from all nations. 
American and European scholars all 
instinctively turn to “the Mothers,” as 
Goethe said—I mean to the ancient 
cultures which have given us the myths 
which are still slumbering in our souls. 
We can no more think without such 
contacts than the giant Antaeus could 
remain strong without contacts with his 
Mother Earth. The greatest of scientists 
know this and the best of them are, 
like Einstein, artists and scholars. If 
modern men did forget that science 
is only the handmaid of philosophy, 
then the Muses, “vindictive Virgins 
who avenge themselves inexorably on 
those who get tired of their charms” 
and who are still very powerful divini- 
ties, might use their spells to stir such 
violent hatred that, with the help of 
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science, they would wreck human civili- 
zation. It is only yesterday that we 
heard one of them, helmeted like a 
Walkure, sing the Horst Wessel Lied 
and Giovinezza. The scholar’s part is 
to call us back to Homer, to Dante, 
to Shakespeare, to Victor Hugo, and to 
the poets who, in our time, attempt to 
remind mankind of what unites and 
not of what divides them. 

In such a task the American scholar 
can and must today play a decisive part. 
Though he is a good citizen of his own 
culture, he is perhaps better prepared 
than any other to understand the idea 
of a world culture. Historical circum- 
stances have assembled here men of all 
nations, who have learned in this coun- 
try that it is possible to preserve a 
national tradition while participating in 
a common culture. Artists and writers 
from all continents, some because they 
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were attracted by the freedom of this 
country, others because they were per- 
secuted at home, have come to Amer- 
ica. Thus was progressively built an 
audience which is receptive to many 
forms of art, which is ready to under- 
stand Stravinsky and Milhaud as well 
as American composers, to read Thomas 
Mann and André Gide as well as Hem- 
ingway and Steinbeck, to study Bergson 
and Freud as willingly as Dewey or 
Santayana. “A world state? A world 
culture? Utopia!’ says the Pessimist. 
Yet silently, efficiently, the American 
scholar is building that world culture. 
Whether he will win his race against 
the follies and blunders of his contem- 
poraries, this depends on the Powers 
in Heaven, but at least thanks to him 
a United Muses Organization is now 
eagerly lobbying for peace in Olym- 
pus. 


Sunset 


CHRISTOPHER BLOOM 


The witches of the sunset writhe and wring their hands, 
Stagewhispering their despair. 

(“O must the nighttime gobble up the sun?’’) 

The child saw cameo sunsets in his mother’s eyes. 

(“It must be so,” she said.) 


The sunset witches dance, their hair flows out 

Like honey from a comb tipped over in an orchard. 
(“Why do the colors whirl and fly?’’) 

He saw a blade of blood on the horizon’s rim 
Slashing his mother’s eyes. 

(She said, “They know that they must die.’’) 


He saw the witches sink on knives of blood, 
And gasps of green and groans of purple light 
Rise like a fume, dissolve in dappled blue. 
(“Why is it dark?” he cried. 

She answered, ‘‘Day has died.’’) 


Russia at the Crossroads 


SAMSON SOLOVEITCHIK 


HERE are two basic viewpoints 
concerning Moscow’s foreign 
policy. According to one opin- 

ion, it seeks to maintain and guarantee 
the peace; according to the other it 
aims at new conquests. Those who 
share the second opinion are, in turn, 
divided into two groups: one speaks 
of “preparation for world revolution” ; 
the other, of “Russian Imperialism.” 
A series of facts may be marshalled 
in favor of—and against—each of these 
views. These facts are: (1) The ‘“mod- 
erate” character of the communist pro- 
gram in countries where the Commu- 
nists participate in the government; 
the concessions obtained by Secretary 
Byrnes at the Moscow Conference in 
December; and, inside the Soviet 
Union, the general trend of propa- 
ganda, obviously compelled to reckon 
with the war-weariness of the people. 
(2) The organization of puppet- 
regimes in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugo-Slavia; the policy of the 
Soviet occupation authorities in Ger- 
many to raise the influence and the 
prestige of the German Communists; 
the return to the strict “class struggle” 
line in the United States (Browder’s 
case). (3) The activity of the Soviets 
in Iran and Manchuria, so sharply in 
contrast with Lenin’s passionate invec- 
tives against Kerensky in 1917 in which 
he demanded from the democratic Pro- 
visional Government the immediate 
publication of “secret treaties of a 
frankly predatory character concerning 
the partitioning of Persia, the robbing 
of China, the robbing of Turkey, the 


annexation of East Prussia, the annexa- 
tion of German colonies, etc., which, 
as everybody knows, bind Russia to 
Anglo-French imperialist and predatory 
capital.” The Provisional Government, 
Lenin wrote, “confirmed these treaties 
concluded by the Czarist regime which 
for several centuries had robbed and 
oppressed more peoples than did all 
other tyrants and despots—the Czarist 
regime which not only oppressed but 
also disgraced and demoralized the 
great Russian people by transforming 
it into an executioner of other peo- 
ples.’”? 
II 

The understanding of Soviet foreign 
policy is hampered by numerous illus- 
ions and delusions deeply rooted in 
some sections of American public opin- 
ion. One is the idea that links bolshe- 
vism with pacifism, an idea shared by 
some of the non-communist sympathiz- 
ers of the Soviet government. Those 
who know even quite superficially the 
history of bolshevism understand that 
pacifism was never a part of the bol- 
shevik ideology. The fact that Lenin 
and his friends during the first World 
War agitated strongly for the con- 
clusion of a separate peace between 
Russia and Germany does not prove 
their pacifism any more than the picket- 
ing of the White House by American 
Communists protesting against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's “imperialistic warmon- 
gering” is proof of their pacifism. 
Behind the notion connecting commu- 
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nism and pacifism lies the same ignor- 
ance which is the basis of another 
belief deeply rooted in the same circles 
—the belief connecting communism 
with democracy. 

It must be stressed that the genuine 
communists are not guilty of these 
illusions. There may be found in Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s writings and in the reso- 
lutions of the Russian Communist 
party and of the Comintern definite 
indications concerning the negative at- 
titude of communism toward pacifism, 
which is considered a “bourgeois 
utopia.”” Both Lenin and Stalin more 
than once affirmed that a “last” world 
war between “communism” and “‘capi- 
talism” was inevitable. And it is not 
Stalin’s fault if naive people speak of 
“democracy” in the U. S. S. R. Did he 
not stress in his report of November 
25, 1936, on the actual Soviet consti- 
tution of 1936: “I have to recognize 
that the draft of the new constitution 
leaves in force the regime of dictator- 
ship of the working class and does not 
change the directing position of the 
Communist party”? And what is, ac- 
cording to Stalin, the “dictatorship of 
the working class” ? The answer is giv- 
en in Stalin’s well-known book, The 
Problems of Leninism: “The dictator- 
ship of the working class consists of 
directives given by the party [Commu- 
nist} and their execution by the mass 
organizations of the working class.” 

Another oft-repeated delusion repre- 
sents Stalin and his collaborators as 
men who “betrayed” communism. The 
usual argument runs as follows: The 
Bolshevik revolution was headed at first 
by “theorists and international revolu- 
tionaries,”” Lenin, Trotsky, and so on. 
Now, however, they have been replaced 
by Stalin, the “Russian peasant,” the 
“cobbler’s son,” who does not care 
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about theories and “world revolution,” 
who leads Russia out of communism 
and towards capitalism. Even such in- 
dubitable experts on Russia as Sir 
Bernard Pares have fallen under the 
influence of this propaganda, initiated 
by Stalin’s chief rival, Leon Trotsky. At 
the time of the struggle between Stalin 
and Trotsky for Lenin’s mantle, the ac- 
cusation that Stalin was a “traitor to 
communism” was the main weapon in 
the hands of Stalin’s adversaries. Of 
course, Stalin did take measures dia- 
metrically opposed to those decreed in 
the early years of the communist 
revolution (army, education, family, 
church, worship of Russia’s national 
heroes, etc.), but this is only another 
proof that even the most powerful dic- 
tator has to reckon with the mood of 
the people. Nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—gives the slightest basis for the 
supposition that Stalin ceased even a 
moment to be the faithful disciple of 
Lenin that he had always been. 


III 


But does all this mean that Moscow’s 
entire foreign policy is guided by the 
idea of coming “world revolution” or, 
as it is often put by some “‘left” ad- 
versaries of the Soviet government, is 
nothing other than a “return to the 
ways of Russian imperialism?” 

When people speak of Moscow’s im- 
perialism, they very often confuse two 
quite different conceptions: (1) the res- 
titution to Russia of what was taken 
away from her in the period of great 
weakness provoked by the civil war 
(initiated deliberately by the Bolshe- 
viks in accordance with Lenin’s plan) ; 
and (2) Russia’s expansion beyond the 
limits of the territory populated long 
ago by the different nationalities which 
form the Soviet Union today. In the 
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eyes of some enemies of the Soviet 
government restitution and expansion 
are both “conquests.” There is no doubt 
that the riddle of Moscow's foreign 
policy would be much simpler and 
much easier of solution if the public 
opinion of other countries, particularly 
that of the United States, approached 
each act of this policy from a concrete 
point of view. Then, perhaps, it would 
be recognized, for instance, that the re- 
turn to Russia of Bessarabia, seized in 
1918 by Rumania, cannot be put on 
the same level with Russia’s pretensions 
to North Africa. 

This medley of notions appears ob- 
viously in the approach of many im- 
moderate admirers and critics alike of 
the Soviet government to one of the 
most complicated and tragic problems 
of the post-war period—that of Russian- 
Polish relations. It would be an error 
to place on the same footing the cre- 
ation of a Soviet-sponsored puppet gov- 
ernment in Warsaw and the return to 
Russia of regions seized by Poland in 
1921 despite the warnings of the Amer- 
ican State Department and contrary to 
the opinion of such an irreconcilable 
enemy of Russia as the one-time British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon. (It 
should be pointed out that the great 
majority of the population of these 
regions consists of Ukrainians and 
White Russians.) 

Poland’s independence was—and is 
—one of the most universally accepted 
and indisputable principles of European 
policy. The partitioning of Poland in 
the eighteenth century by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia at the instigation of 
the latter (which obtained purely Pol- 
ish provinces while Russia’s lot con- 
sisted mostly of lands populated by 
non-Poles), has been severely con- 
demned not only by Western Europe 
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but by Russian public opinion. In fact, 
one of the first acts of victorious Rus- 
sian democracy — the government of 
Prince Lvov-Kerensky—after the over- 
throw of the Czarist regime was the 
proclamation of Poland’s independence. 
But the sacred right of the Polish peo- 
ple to independence is by no means con- 
nected with the Polish domination in 
regions which have been known to gra- 
vitate toward Russia both demograph- 
ically and historically. 

The same medley of notions may be 
observed in some other acute post-war 
problems. The independence of Iran 
does not mean that Iran’s oil produc- 
tion must be under England’s exclusive 
control. And the unquestionable rights 
of China are violated by the presence of 
Russian troops in Port Arthur to the 
same degree that they are infringed by 
the presence of the English military in 
Hongkong. 

The worshippers of the Soviet gov- 
ernment in this country render Moscow 
a great disservice in representing all her 
acts as dictated by idealistic motives. 
On the other hand, some of Stalin’s 
enemies render, too, an equal disservice 
to the principles on behalf of which 
they pretend to fight communism when 
they picture the whole foreign policy 
of the Soviets as an all-round series of 
crimes. The reoccupation of Dayren 
(Russian name, Dalny) by Russia was 
not, of course, an application of high 
idealistic principles in international re- 
lations, but likewise it was not more 
serious a violation of the principles of 
international morals and of the right 
of peoples to self-determination than 
the desire of the Netherlands to remain 
in Indonesia or of France to remain in 
Indo-China. 

All attempts to find a single explana- 
tion of Soviet foreign policy are frus- 
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trated by facts. Beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, this policy involves many ele- 
ments—the defense of Russia’s national 
interests and “restitutio in integrum,”’ 
“world revolution,” and “great-power 
imperialism.” Behind each of these ele- 
ments stand different sections of the 
Soviet real pays légal—that is, of the 
ruling segment of the Communist par- 
ty and the army high command. The 
weakest of these elements—contrary to 
a widely held opinion—is the “great- 
power imperialism.” How could it at- 
tain any degree of influence in Russia? 


IV 


We know, of course, that a very 
strong national feeling developed dur- 
ing the last ten years. But this develop- 
ment has nothing to do with imperial- 
ism. Only those who deny the positive 
role of national feeling in the history 
of mankind can put the sign of equal- 
ity between these two notions. In strik- 
ing contrast, for instance, to the devel- 
opment of political thought in Ger- 
many, where during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries imperialistic tenden- 
cies were extremely strong and preach- 
ers of imperialism (Naumann, Treit- 
schke, etc.) very influential, the few 
Russian theorists of imperialism never 
played an important role and always 
met with severe criticism from the over- 
whelming majority of Russian intellec- 
tuals. 

In all of Russian literature there has 
not been a single outstanding imperial- 
istic writer and in the whole history of 
Russian modern political thought there 
has not been anything even remotely 
resembling Pan-Germanism with its 
dreams of world domination. (The 
Pan-Slavism with which Russia’s ene- 
mies frightened Europe in the nine- 
teenth century was almost exclusively 
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a cultural and not a political movement; 
moreover, it never attracted either the 
Russian masses or the Russian intelli- 
genzia.) Imperialism was foreign even 
to the most extreme Russian reaction- 
aries. The Russian Reaction was never 
dynamic. It was not a simple coinci- 
dence that one of the most reactionary 
of the Russian emperors — Alexander 
III — obtained the surname “‘Peace- 
maker.” In these circles it was, of 
course, the instinct of self-preservation 
which caused this pacifism. 

Shortly before World War I one of 
the leaders of the Russian reaction, 
Durnovo, the man who crushed the first 
democratic revolution of 1905, pre- 
sented Nicolas II with a report in 
which he warned the last Russian em- 
peror against a warlike policy and pre- 
dicted a new revolution and the end 
of the monarchy in the event of war. 
The advocates of a separate peace with 
Germany during the first World War 
were not only Lenin and his friends, 
but also the extreme “rightists.” The 
whole atmosphere of pre-revolutionary 
Russia was unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of imperialistic tendencies. 

Of course, the policy of the Russian 
government in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was not always either 
exclusively pacifist or exclusively defen- 
sive. But on the one hand we see now 
that not all the incriminations heaped 
at that time upon Russia for her “im- 
perialistic” aspirations were justified. 
Japan, for instance, during the war with 
Russia in 1904-1905 did not play the 
role of ‘defender of world civilization” 
ascribed to her then by American pub- 
lic opinion.* The theory of Russia’s 

"Tne reading of the American press of that time is 
instructive. After the Japanese attack on Port Arthur in 
1904—-which down_to the minutest details was a_re- 
hearsal of that on Pearl Harbor in 1941—the New York 


Times argued that an attack without declaration of war 
could not be considered a violation of international law. 
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“guilt” in World War I is no longer 
defended except by those who want— 
or must—defend Germany. On the 
other hand, as has already been pointed 
out, the attitude of the Russian masses 
and intellectuals toward all plans for 
annexation of foreign territories had 
always been strongly negative. 

Doubtless great changes in national 
psychology had to take place after the 
Bolshevik revolution as a result of a 
totalitarian system of education and 
government monopoly of the press. But 
those who are acquainted even slightly 
with communist ideology and the writ- 
ings of the theorists and leaders of com- 
munism know that imperialism was al- 
ways an object of the strongest attacks 
on their part. Communist propaganda 
was the cause of many perversions in 
the psychology of the Russian people, 
but it could not make it imperialistic. 

Occasionally one hears of apprehen- 
sions concerning the possibility of the 
appearance of a bent in this direction 
within military circles as a result of the 
intoxication of victory. This possibility, 
of course, exists. But if this psychology 
were widespread—and particularly if 
it were sponsored or favored by the 
government—Soviet literature would 
reflect it. There were published in the 
U. S. S. R. during the war many novels 
the heroes of which are officers or 
servicemen. None contains the slightest 
hint of the existence of an imperialistic 
mentality in Russia. 


Vv 


Russia is at the crossroads. Its for- 
eign policy reflects a struggle of con- 
flicting trends and the issue is far from 
decided. This conflict is not incom- 
patible with the existence of an all- 
mighty dictator whose will makes law. 
However strong he may be, he does not 
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act in a vacuum. Stalin is not a Leib- 
nitz “‘monad” hermetically closed to all 
influences. Despite his omnipotence he 
is not only a subject, he is also an ob- 
ject of history. It would be ridiculous 
to think that the orthodox Marxist and 
100% materialist Stalin could change 
his basic point of view on religion. 
Nevertheless the transition from a pol- 
icy of cruel religious persecution to one 
of tolerance toward the church is a fact 
which cannot be denied. This was, of 
course, the result of the very obvious 
growth of religious feeling in the U. S. 
S. R.* which had its repercussion at first 
among the rank and file of the Com- 
munist party and, finally, among its 
ruling strata. It would be an erroneous 
over-simplification to represent the 
whole foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union as resulting exclusively from 
Stalin’s thoughts in the silent watches 
of the night. A dictator, although not 
responsible to anybody, has neverthe- 
less to take into consideration the men- 
tality of the masses under his rule, even 
when they have no opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions openly. 

The existence in Soviet foreign policy 
of different tendencies leads occasion- 
ally to a situation in which one of them 
produces effects unfavorable to the aims 
of others. So, for instance, from the 
standpoint of Russia’s defense against 
aggression a friendly attitude by the 
populations of her neighbors is un- 
doubtedly far more important than the 
existence in these countries of “pro- 
Russian” governments. In all of them, 
with the exception of Germany and 
partly of Poland, the communists had 
always constituted an insignificant mi- 


*A census of the population was taken in 1937. One 
of the questions concerned the attitude toward religion, 
and 40% of the population gave a positive answer. The 
result was the annulment of the census: it was declared 
that it had been falsified by the enemies of the govern- 
ment. 
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nority. The establishment of puppet- 
governments, in which the role of the 
communists is in obvious disproportion 
with their specific gravity in the coun- 
try, leads only to one result unanimous- 
ly stressed by all observers of the po- 
litical life of these states: the growth of 
anti-Russian feeling. The national in- 
terests of Russia are thus sacrificed to 
the policy of “world revolution.” 


VI 

Many of the contradictions, misgiv- 
ings, and conflicts which make interna- 
tional relations in the post-war period 
so tense are nothing but the inheritance 
of illusions spread during the war in 
the public opinion of the democratic 
countries and the United States in par- 
ticular. One of these pipe-dreams, per- 
haps the most harmful, was the idea of 
the war as a “fight between fascism and 
democracy.” In reality, from the very 
beginning, the war was an attack by a 
fascist state, Germany, on an at least 
a half-fascist one, Poland, and in Asia 
by fascist Japan on half-fascist China. 
When Italy attacked Greece, it was an 
attack by a fascist country on another 
fascist country. From the start the de- 
mocracies were but part of the bloc 
stormed by fascism. From the moment 
of Germany's attack on Russia, to speak 
of a fight between fascism and de- 
mocracy was an obvious distortion of 
fact. Nevertheless the leaders of public 
opinion in the democratic nations con- 
sidered it necessary to support this il- 
lusion. Instead of setting the problem 
of war as it was in reality—“we are at- 
tacked and have to fight for our exist- 
ence’”’—it was considered wise to speak 
of “democratic” war aims as if the pur- 
pose of repelling the attack for the pre- 
servation of national independence were 
not clear and comprehensible by itself. 
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The result was that a coalition of pow- 
ers, in which one of the leading forces 
was a totalitarian power, proclaimed as 
their war aim the establishment of free- 
dom everywhere in the world! And the 
leaders of democracies were logically 
compelled to assert, for instance, that 
the religious situation in the Soviet 
Union was almost the same as that in 
the United States.° 

The main peril of such illusions is 
that sooner or later they are crushed 
by facts, following which the reaction 
among disillusioned public opinion may 
prove dangerous. The Soviet govern- 
ment might well ask these “disillusion- 
ed,” who seem suddenly to have dis- 
covered that their allies were not dem- 
ocrats but communists, why they ex- 
hibit such bitter and indignant surprise. 

In June, 1941, Hitler, by attacking 
Russia, presented the democracies with 
an unexpected ally, without whom, in 
the best case, victory would have been 
delayed for many months, perhaps 
years. The price of the alliance was 
apparent from the outset. From that 
point on the anti-German coalition lost 
all possibility of speaking of any but 
the most elementary, and most impor- 
tant, of war aims—self-defense. If this 
had been admitted in 1941 neither the 
official hypocrisy of Teheran and Yalta 
nor the tragi-comic misunderstandings 
arising periodically when the Allies 
have to decipher the word democracy, 
could have taken place. 

There would have existed instead a 


5Article 124 of the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. 
of 1936 proclaiming the freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda replaced Article 13 of the Constitution of 1918 
which proclaimed the freedom of religious and anti- 
religious propaganda. Thus, strangely enough, the era of 
tolerance toward religion was initiated by the abolish- 
ment of freedom of religious propaganda which existed 
(on paper) during the era of religious persecutions. To 
put the situation of the church in the U. S. S. R. on 
the same footing with its position in the United States 
means mixin the notion of religious freedom guaran- 

by the law and that of governmental tolerance of 
religion—tolerance which can be replaced by new waves 
of persecution at any time. 
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clear understanding that all decisions 
taken jointly by the Allies could be 
nothing but compromises and had nec- 
essarily to be deviations from the prin- 
ciples of democracy at all points where 
these were contradictory to those of 
communism. This would have facili- 
tated the achievement of such compro- 
mises without which collaboration be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is impossible. 


VII 


The limit of concession, of course, 
depends upon the concrete circum- 
stances of each case. It is possible, how- 
ever, to indicate the general line which 
has to be followed in order to attain 
the basic goal—the preservation of 
peace. 

This line should consist in strength- 
ening those elements in the U. S. S. R. 
who oppose the sacrifices of true Rus- 
sian interests to all sorts of experiments 
dictated by the idea of world revolu- 
tion. These interests demand most of 
all the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of the country and the prevention of 
new aggressions. From this point of 
view, by the way, all the more or less 
sophisticated dissertations and atio- 
cinations about the “inevitability” of a 
new world war between the “‘capitalist”’ 
democracies and the “socialist’’ Soviet 
Union are extremely dangerous and 
harmful. When the communists speak 
of this “inevitability” they are merely 
repeating one of Lenin’s main theses— 
the idea that “capitalism is war” and 
that sooner or later the “capitalist 
world,” in order to save itself, will try 
“to strangle the country of victorious 
socialism.” 

The position of the adversaries of 
communism in defending this quasi- 
axiom is even weaker because they do 
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not believe that “capitalism is war’’ and 
know very well that neither Lombard 
Street nor Wall Street plan to crush 
the regime of state capitalism estab- 
lished in Russia. A war between com- 
munist U. S. S. R. and any of the capi- 
talist countries is, of course, possible— 
to the same degree as that between two 
capitalistic nations. But there is a great 
difference between possibility and in- 
evitability of war. In the meantime talk 
about the “unavoidable showdown be- 
tween two incompatible systems’ weak- 
ens the forces which want and are able 
to prevent a new war—both in demo- 
cratic countries and in the U. S. S. R. 
First, what profits it to combat the in- 
eluctable? And, secondly, it must never 
be forgotten that the thesis of the in- 
evitability of the “last battle” is one 
of the elements of the communist credo. 
Thus, when people in the United States 
or in Great Britain begin to speak of 
the ‘‘unavoidable third war,” these talks 
are understood in Russia as confirma- 
tion of the old communist thesis. The 
result is the strengthening of those cur- 
rents which deny the possibility of a 
peaceful coexistence of capitalism and 
communism on the globe and put their 
faith in world revolution. 

All this does not mean that the con- 
tingency of an armed clash has not to 
be taken into account by responsible 
Statesmen. But it means that under the 
actual circumstances, when the line of 
Soviet foreign policy may take very dif- 
ferent directions, the psychological side 
of the problem must occupy a very im- 
portant place in all plans and dealings 
concerning Russia. 

We do not know how strong is the 
pressure of the Russian masses striving 
for peace and tranquility. What we do 
know is that only this pressure may 
canalize the Kremlin’s external policy 
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toward the interests of peace. We know 
too that those steps which are dictated 
nor by the national interests of Russia 
but by the communist ideology will 
provoke a very great resistance among 
these masses. 

There lies the criterion for choosing 
the points at which concessions ought 
to be greater toward Russia and those 
at which to insist on larger concessions 
from the Kremlin. From this standpoint 
all attempts tending to revive prob- 
lems irrevocably solved by facts, as, for 
instance, the fate of the Baltic regions, 
of Bessarabia, or of the Russo-Polish 
borders, have to be considered harmful 
for the preservation of peace. On the 
other hand, in issues like that of the 
existence of Moscow-sponsored puppet 
governments or of totalitarian policy in 
countries under Moscow’s influence, a 
greater firmness and persistence might 
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well be in order. 

It should be clearly understood once 
for all that the best ally of all peace- 
loving nations is this section of the 
Russian people which is ready, as was 
shown during the war, to make the 
greatest sacrifices when necessary for 
the defense of Russia’s national inter- 
ests, but which does not wish to die 
for the establishment of the Soviets in 
Vienna or Paris. Accordingly, the pol- 
icy of the democracies has to reckon 
not so much with the individual psy- 
chology of the Russian dictator and his 
collaborators as with the aspirations of 
the toiling masses of Russia. This pol- 
icy must strengthen the tendencies in 
Russia striving for peace. It must dis- 
sipate, through an intelligent and 
straightforward policy, the fears and 
suspicions provoked by long years of 
totalitarian propaganda. 


Lament for a Soldier 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


You will not see these words: they seem almost 
Meaningless, barren, now that you have died 
And are, if aught at all, an unremembering ghost. 


While you were moving, Hugh, with the night tide 
Over the fallow flood to Norman shores, 
The youth you were saluted, the dweller on Deeside 


Who roamed the mountains and the misty moors, 
Leading his knights-at-arms through wild glens under 
With piny staves for swords in pale Arthurian wars... 


Ripeness is all: when rending hail and thunder 
Broke over France, there on her ransomed coast 
Waiting for death you lay in vague, half-willing wonder. 


You will not see these words: they seem almost 
Meaningless, barren, now that you have died 
And are, if aught at all, an unremembering ghost. 


Poets, Test-Tubes, and the Heel of Elohim 
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in the war, we began to hear 

about the emergence of “foxhole 
religion,” alleged by some to be a 
healthy sign of a much-needed religious 
revival, by others to be a temporary 
and not particularly edifying manifesta- 
tion of fear psychology. Soldiers, we 
read, who had never been to church 
began to pray; aviators attributed the 
appearance of sea birds to Providence. 

And the news, whether we read it 
with approval, disapproval, or mere 
amusement, did not come as such a 
Surprise as it would have say fifteen 
years earlier. For we had become ac- 
customed through the preceding decade 
to books by famous scientists proving 
that science was not materialistic, by 
philosophers creating systems compati- 
ble with faith, by laymen discovering 
the church. A number of our young 
literary intellectuals had renounced the 
world; one at least was rumored to 
have entered a monastery. Aldous Hux- 
ley had been assuring us for several 
years that time must have a stop, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, arguing that the 
only remedy for futility was Christian 
orthodoxy, seemed to many to be the 
philosopher whose influence might suc- 
ceed that of the pragmatists. 

The signs of this “new failure of 
nerve,” as John Dewey has somewhat 
scornfully termed the increased interest 
in religion among the intellectuals, 
have been widely apparent only in the 
last dozen years or so. But thirty years 
before Dr. Link announced his redis- 
covery of religion, thirty years before 
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it had become a commonplace that our 
technical knowledge had outrun our 
moral wisdom, the poets were viewing 
science and all its works with alarm. 
They were calling for not less knowl- 
edge of means but more knowledge of 
ends. They were asking ultimate ques- 
tions and turning, frequently, to religion 
for the answers. It was indeed some 
forty years or more ago that Yeats and 
Frost and Robinson, the outstanding 
elder masters of the poetry of our cen- 
tury, began rebelling against our scien- 
tific civilization, and each succeeding 
poetic generation has seemed equally 
allergic to a culture that proudly claims 
natural science as its base and seman- 
tics as its apex. 

Yet the fundamental patterns of our 
society have probably been even less 
affected by the criticisms of the poets 
than the later lives of most of the sol- 
diers have been altered by foxhole piety. 
The criticisms of the disaffected bards 
have touched us lightly, those whom 
they have reached at all. Language in 
Action and For the Time Being, seman- 
tics and poetic piety, may have com- 
peted recently for our attention, but 
both sides of the quarrel know that the 
semanticist commands the explicit al- 
legiance of most of our intellectuals 
and may count upon the unconscious 
agreement with him, on basic princi- 
ples, of the bulk of our citizenry. 

Why then have so many of the poets 
displayed an attitude toward science 
compounded of fear and condescen- 
sion? Why have they so consistently, 
and for so long, preferred the semantic 
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blurbs of talk about eternity to the 
precision, the actual communication, of 
talk, say, about genes? Should not Eliot 
have been able to predict—as very likely 
he did—that many of his followers 
would waver and fall out of line when 
he began to advise us that, “In order 
to arrive there, To arrive where you 
are, to get from where you are not, 
You must go by a way wherein there 
is no ecstasy’’? 

The way that Eliot and many of the 
poets would have us go is not the way 
we have been going. Despite foxhole 
religion, despite the conversion to faith 
of some very prominent intellectuals 
and literary people, despite even Sir 
James Jeans and Arthur Compton, the 
majority of us, having never experi- 
enced the despair of the ‘‘modern tem- 
per,” have never felt the temptation 
to renounce the world; being unaware 
of the intellectual and scientific grounds 
for nihilism, we have no need to de- 
nounce reason and embrace faith. And 
this divergence of ways between the 
poets and the rest of us helps to make 
the poets strangers in our society, con- 
tributes at least a little to their being 
as a group probably as maladjusted a 
lot as college professors. 


II 


For ever since the Renaissance, when 
leeches counted the ribs of cadavers 
and were amazed to discover that, con- 
trary to sound reasoning based on Bib- 
lical evidence, men have the same num- 
ber of ribs on both sides (so that God 
must have replaced in Adam the rib 
which he removed and used to make 
Eve), Western man has been more and 
more concerned with the seen and the 
tangible and with the abstract systems 
which a specialized group, the scien- 
tists, have built on the evidence gath- 
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ered by the senses. The unseen, the 
non-material, apparently incapable of 
practical use and further discredited by 
the failure of its special champions to 
meet successfully the challenge of the 
scientists, was long ago relegated, for 
all practical purposes, to the limbo of 
the fancy, there to be dealt with by 
priests, professors of the humanities, 
and poets. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury science had gone beyond its simple 
—and quite understandable—disinter- 
est in the presentiments of intuition and 
had definitely proved, so its most en- 
thusiastic and popular interpreters 
thought, that not only intangible but 
tangible experience as well had to go. 
Mass and velocity, it seemed, were ab- 
solutely real; but such things as the 
sound of a dog barking or of the Jupi- 
ter symphony, the redness of the rose 
and the taste of pickles, had a highly 
doubtful status, existing, if they could 
be said to exist at all, only in the mind, 
as a species of illusion; and holiness 
was, scientifically, hocus-pocus. 

And science, succeeding in the realm 
where it sought success, was believed. 
Philosophies were built on its implica- 
tions, systems were contrived to explain 
its umique access to truth, magazines 
and societies were formed to spread the 
new gospel and to belabor the uncon- 
vinced. ‘On positivism (which declares 
that only scientific evidence is real evi- 
dence, that credence can be given only 
to the publicly demonstrable) and on 
materialistic naturalism (which starts 
by accepting positivism and goes on to 
show, on undeniably adequate grounds, 
that science has never yet uncovered any 
non-material cause, that everything that 
science has investigated through the 
centuries has been found to be explain- 
able, if at all, mechanistically)—on 
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these two scientific twins our culture 
has been built. 

And on these two concepts it con- 
tinues to rest, only slightly shaken by 
the explosions of a world apparently 
bent on blowing itself to pieces. The 
implications of the recent ‘‘successful” 
utilization of atomic energy for the 
purpose of mass destruction have, it 
is true, disturbed us and occasioned a 
good deal of discussion, but we con- 
tinue to be reassured by the voices that 
tell us that the cure for badly used 
science is more science. Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, for instance, in a recent ar- 
ticle in Harper’s reminds us that science 
is not simply a body of knowledge, that 
it is not even just a method; it is— 
and he tells us that we all know this 
—"a basic way of life, more inclusive 
of all the arts of living and knowing 
than the schoolbooks have told us.” 
Like the famous scientists on a Sunday 
afternoon national hook-up, Dr. Shap- 
ley believes that the way to the “‘fuller 
and more fruitful life’ must be sought 
in the scientific laboratory. Scientists, 
he says, not statesmen, should plan the 
peace and organize the world. And Dr. 
Shapley’s voice as he proceeds with his 
argument is calm and assured; there 
is no shrillness in it, for he knows that 
most of us either already agree or can 
easily be convinced. 

Now recent interpretations of sci- 
ence have, to be sure, made nineteenth 
century scientific materialism seem as 
out of date as a haircloth sofa—at least 
among the major scientists, who write 
the books we laymen read. (One su- 
spects that most high school and many 
college teachers of science still have 
more in common with Tyndal, who said 
he could understand nothing of which 
he could not construct a mechanical 
model, than they have with Weyl and 
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Planck and Whitehead.) The scientists 
have at last, we are relieved to read, 
found a place for man in the world. 
We may at least tentatively, if we wish, 
cease worrying about being in an “alien 
universe.” Some famous scientists have 
even gone so far as to argue that values, 
those elusive intangibles we live by, 
far from being unreal, should become 
the subject of scientific study. Eagerly 
we await the day when Dr. X, psy- 
chologist, will submit incontrovertible 
proof that Mozart’s music is more beau- 
tiful than Beethoven’s and ought to be 
preferred to the deaf master’s. More 
eagerly still, though perhaps a little 
uneasily, we anticipate the public dem- 
onstration by Dr. Y, political scientist, 
that we ought to vote the Democratic 
—or could it be the Republican? — 
ticket. Still more gratifying will be the 
publication of decisive proof, no doubt 
by a sociologist, that hedonism is a 
better way of life than asceticism. 
The newer interpretations of science, 
then, tend to agree that values are real 
and important; they disagree on 
whether or not science can deal with 
values. But whichever is the case, sci- 
ence and reliable knowledge, we are 
assured, are synonymous. Only the 
scientist, then, has knowledge that can 
be depended upon to help us. And what 
the scientist knows has thus far in the 
world’s history always been concerned 
with matters of fact, not with matters 
of value. Even now that “matter” has 
evaporated into “energy patterns,” 
physicists must cease being physicists 
and become amateur theologians if they 
wish to write about the status of man’s 
values in the ‘mysterious universe.”” Or 
again, even if we should persuade our- 
selves that the famous principle of in- 
determinacy proves — by some wild 
non-sequitur—the freedom of the will, 
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the question would still remain, at least 
until the scientists settle it, if they can 
do so before we all blow ourselves up 
with convenient pocket-sized atomic 
bombs, what shall we wil]? 


Ill 


Now the poets have been concerned 
with this problem—the place of value 
in a world of fact—all through the 
forty-five years of our century when 
scientism has been riding the wave. 
They were concerned with it long be- 
fore it became the fashion for young 
literary intellectuals to be concerned 
with it. They were concerned with it 
before, and they have been no less con- 
cerned with it after, the development of 
quantum: physics. While the natural- 
istic spirit has been penetrating ever 
deeper and deeper into all the literate 
strata of our population, the poets have 
never ceased to address themselves to 
problems wholly outside the province 
and traditionally inconsistent with the 
outlook of natural science. Perhaps one 
of the reasons why the writing of poetry 
is one of the least profitable of all the 
seldom profitable learned occupations 
these days is that so many of the poets 
are concerned with matters that almost 
every sound, well-educated, and well- 
adjusted citizen knows are either un- 
real, or unimportant—or just about to 
be dealt with and disposed of in the 
laboratory. For no age, not even the 
middle of the seventeenth century, has 
produced poetry more preoccupied with 
religious issues. The poetic sensibility 
of our age could almost be said to be 
a religious sensibility. Yeats escaped 
from meaninglessness into occultism. 
Robinson searched unavailingly for the 
Light and tried to adapt to an age of 
positivistic naturalism the ‘“‘far-sent 
Message of the years.” Eliot long ago 
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became more pious than a bishop. Hart 
Crane, terribly disturbed by the impli- 
cations emanating from the laboratory, 
listened in mystic abandon to “the 
sounding heel of Elohim.” Auden has 
gone along with Huxley and Heard 
in search of a modern faith. Jeffers, 
with a great show of scientific material- 
ism, has found an alien God that shows 
Itself in the beauty of hawks and 
stars. And even common-sense Frost, 
avowedly unconcerned with things 
transcendental, has worried the prob- 
lem of Providence from almost all 
possible points of view, most recently 
that of Job and his wife. All of which 
brings us back to where we started; 
the poets are and have been for a long 
time far more concerned with religious 
and metaphysical issues than the society 
in which they live and for which they 
write. Why? 

Perhaps because poets as a group 
are, though a psychologist might de- 
scribe them as maladjusted, actually 
better integrated than the rest- of us. 
Ever since the ability to compose verses 
ceased to be a social accomplishment 
expected of all polished gentlemen, the 
craft of poetry has demanded a good 
deal more than technical dexterity: it 
has demanded “wit,” or a “sense of 
something far more deeply interfused,” 
or personal emotion, or prophecy, or 
social criticism, or an ability to tap the 
unconscious and reveal its secrets. It 
has demanded, in other words, that the 
poet employ all his powers, not merely 
his metrical skill, in his work. 

Thus it may be that while the rest 
of us have gone on living more and 
more schizoid lives, the poet has been 
forced by public expectation and the 
nature of his occupation to continue 
being a whole man. Eliot may be right 
that personal emotion is pernicious in 
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poetry, but still one could make a good 
case I think for the argument that poets 
since the early eighteenth century, 
Eliot himself included, have been more 
directly responsive in their work to their 
feelings, their intuitions, the subtle in- 
fluences of the lymphatic currents, than 
bankers, engineers, real-estate salesmen, 
or machinists are in their work. They 
have actually concerned themselves very 
largely that is—whether they should 
have done so or not—with those very 
promptings and secret undebatable sen- 
timents outlawed by science and se- 
mantics. 

And since all men, including seman- 
ticists and physicists, hunger for mean- 
ing, for the very kind of general 
meaning that cannot, in scientific 
terms, exist, the poets, attending to 
those intuitions and emotional convic- 
tions which alone seem to them capable 
of supplying general meaning, have al- 
lowed an aspect of their consciousness 
which most of us today suppress to 
mould their work. They have written 
so much religious and metaphysical 
poetry because they have tended to re- 
main whole men, working not with 
just a part of themselves, as an assem- 
bly-line worker uses chiefly his hands 
and a banker chiefly his conscious in- 
tellect and the promptings of the profit 
motive, but with all they are and know. 

Or again—and there may be many 
partial answers to that why?—the mod- 
ern poetry-reading public expects the 
poet to deal with sensate experience, 
with sight and sound, smell and taste, 
the immediate fee/ of things. It expects 
that abstractions, general conceptions, 
will be expressed concretely, in terms 
of experience. Eliot has formulated the 
law of the “objective correlative,” and 
many of those unacquainted with The 
Sacred Wood have made essentially the 
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same demand. The poet today then 
must constantly concern himself, if only 
as a matter of technique, with the im- 
mediately presented data of experience, 
not with ramifying abstractions and 
systems of logic or of utility, not with 
formulae for computing stress, not with 
interest-rate tables. He must concern 
himself with Prufrock’s feeling of inde- 
cision and the look of his thinning hair, 
with the glossy smoothness of the ap- 
ple’s skin, with the cry of the children 
in the ruins. 

But concrete experience has mean- 
ing—indeed, has form, has existence— 
only in terms of values. And valuing 
one thing more means valuing another 
less. Even on the rudimentary level this 
is so: the phenomenon of attention, 
without which “experience” would be 
an indescribable blur, means exclusion 
as much as it means concentration. To 
what sound do we listen, of what sight 
are we aware? To exclude and to ad- 
mit—unconsciously for the most part, 
of course—is to place values on things. 
But discrete values always imply a uni- 
fying value, lesser values a greater 
value, for value-objects compete for our 
attention, conflict, exclude each other. 
Which shall we prefer? So the poets 
listen for the sounding heel of Elohim, 
hoping that it will tell them which are 
the good, the right, the preferable 
value-objects, hoping that if they hear 
it aright it will give direction and mean- 
ing to experience. Having found that 
science does not deal with value prob- 
lems, has in fact nothing of the least 
use to say about them, and having 
found that experience is instinct with 
values, the poets begin to talk in se- 
mantic blurbs, begin to search for a 
supreme and unifying set of values in 
metaphysics or theology. 

Finally, some men appear to have di- 
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rect experiences of a special sort which 
seem to them to have religious signifi- 
cance. They feel the presence of unseen 
powers, they sense, with Wordsworth, 
a transcendent unity behind the welter 
of phenomena, or they see, like Blake, 
an angel in the branches of a tree. Most 
men do not seem to have these disturb- 
ing, comforting, or just puzzling ex- 
periences; but some men do, and in our 
day instead of going into the church 
they often become poets. If they are the 
sort of people for whom such experi- 
ences are frequent—and if frequent 
they can hardly be other than impor- 
tant—they are unlikely, for obvious 
reasons, to go into one of the better- 
adjusted, more typical, and better-paid 
occupations. They may become aca- 
demic philosophers or professors of 
English, novelists, priests—or poets. So 
poetry, which in our day attracts such 
people (the mechanisms of escape and 
regression, we hear the psychologist 
murmur)—is religious and metaphys- 
ical in a culture in which for the domi- 
nant majority religion and metaphysics 
are matters of indifference. 

And so it is that a psychologist friend 
of mine confesses to me periodically 
his inability to read poetry. His confes- 
sion usually runs something like this: 
“I simply can’t read poetry. The greater 
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you say the poetry is, the more impossi- 
ble I find it to read. The problems that 
Eliot and Auden concern themselves 
with are probably real problems all 
right, but they are certainly not to be 
solved by throwing overboard all mod- 
ern knowledge. And all the solutions 
your poets suggest are impossible for 
the modern mind. Why can’t poets 
think in the terms in which the rest 
of the educated public think? They 
seem to be still living in the Middle 
Ages.” 

Perhaps they are. The new medieval- 
ists might say that the poets’ backward- 
hess puts them far ahead of us in the 
quest of wisdom. Or again perhaps be- 
cause their craft has demanded a unified 
sensibility they are simply offering us 
what some men in all periods, classic, 
medieval, and atomic, have had to of- 
fer: wholeness of vision, breadth and 
inclusiveness of perspective, sensibility 
equally attuned to spittle and to spirit. 

Or it may be that the only conclusion 
one can safely draw is that those who 
like to read contemporary poetry had 
better, for the sake of their enjoyment, 
prepare to be tolerant of Eliot’s piety 
and Auden’s mystic search and certainty 
—and prepare, too, for a good deal 
more of the same in the near fu- 
ture. 


Critics Taste or Artist’s Intention? 


CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT 


N the first number of the American 

Bookman two critical points of 

view were presented with such 
precision, clearness, and force that seri- 
ous readers must have been more than 
a little disturbed to observe that they 
were on exactly opposite sides of the 
same issue. They were, furthermore, 
presented by two critics of very con- 
siderable distinction, and they obviously 
represented their matured convictions. 
I refer to the articles, ‘The Objective 
Correlative of T. S. Eliot,” by Eliseo 
Vivas and “Intention,” by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. The issue between 
these two critics is whether criticism 
may concern itself with the relation be- 
tween the finished work of art and 
what may have been in the artist’s mind 
before the work of art was composed. 
To this question Mr. Vivas answers 
with an emphatic negative: 
The emotion [in the poem] as well as the 
correlative [the objects by which the poet’s 
emotion is represented}, are found through 
the process of creation . . . [This} means 
that once finished no one can go behind 
the poem, not even the artist himself. Other- 
wise put, the emotion itself, naked and un- 
expressed, cannot be had for comparison 
with its expression through its objective 
correlative. (Winter, 1944, I, 18) 
It cannot be had because, as Mr. Vivas 
makes very clear, what the poem ex- 
presses exists only in the poem, and 
although the poet may have begun his 
poem with a real or imagined emotion, 
what the poem expresses (or /s) is new 
and unique. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy contends that 

the business of criticism is precisely 


with this relationship between intention 
and execution—the very relationship 
that Mr. Vivas says does not exist. It 
is possible, says Mr. Coomaraswamy, 
to discover the artist’s intention from 
the work of art, and the true function 
of criticism is to show how successfully 
the intention has been realized in the 
completed work: 


I say that we can never find fault unless 
we can distinguish what the author meant 
to say from what he actually said. . . . How- 
ever, it is not only with such minor faults 
[as slips of the pen} that we are concerned, 
but rather with the detection of real internal 
conflict or inconsistency as between the mat- 
ter and the form of the work. I assert that 
the critic cannot know if a thing has been 
well said if he does not know what was 
to be said. . . . I assert, from personal 
experience, that one can so identify oneself 
with a subject and point of view that one 
can foresee what will be said next, and even 
make deductions which one afterwards meets 
with as explicit statements in some other 
part of the book. (I, 45-46) 


II 


There, certainly, is the issue, and the 
Opposition seems irreconcilable. We 
have become accustomed to disagree- 
ments on philosophical principles, but 
such an extreme disagreement with re- 
gard to the very business of criticism is 
alarming. I shall try to show that the 
Opposition here presented is not irre- 
concilable: the paths which these two 
critics are treading, though not iden- 
tical, are not at right angles to each 
other but, rather, parallel; they run 
a parallel course over different areas of 
the same terrain: 
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(1) Mr. Vivas is concerned with the 
texture—the aesthetic totality—of the 
successful work of art. More specific- 
ally, he is concerned with the recog- 
nition and definition of the parts 
played by meter, tone, rhyme, idea, and 
metaphor in a successful poem. Where- 
as 

(2) Mr. Coomaraswamy is con- 
cerned with the prose content (the 
philosophical, dramatic, and character 
elements) of works of art that are 
longer and/or less successful than those 
which Mr. Vivas has in mind. 

Lest my use of the word “‘success- 
ful” seem to identify me with Mr. Coo- 
maraswamy’s position, let me add that 
it is in the longer or apparently faulty 
works of art that, as Mr. Coomara- 
swamy contends, it is possible to recog- 
nize differences between what the artist 
intended and the form in which he has 
presented his thought—so that one may 
properly say that the artist has failed 
or fallen short in the execution of his 
intention. But in what seems to be a 
“perfect” lyric poem there is such an 
identity of form and content that the 
critic (Mr. Vivas) recognizes that the 
“content,” by which he means the “‘to- 
tal effect” rather than the “idea,” can- 
not be represented by any other words 
than those of the poem and hence does 
not exist apart from the poem and did 
not exist until the poem was completed. 

An attempt to demonstrate this con- 
tention through a detailed comparison 
of a short lyric with a play or a novel 
would, I believe, fail, because of the 
many differences in form and effect 
between such genres. I shall, therefore, 
try to make the point by comparing two 
lyrics which are of exactly the same 
length and which seem to express al- 
most precisely the same idea. The first 
poem is Elinor Wylie’s ‘Cold-Blooded 
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Creatures”: 
Man, the egregious egoist 
(In mystery the twig is bent), 
Imagines, by some mental twist, 
That he alone is sentient 


Of the intolerable load 

Which on all living creatures lies, 
Nor stoops to pity in the toad 
The speechless sorrow of its eyes. 


He asks no questions of the snake, 
Nor plumbs the phosphorescent gloom 
Where lidless fishes, broad awake, 
Swim staring at a night-mare doom. 


What does this poem say? Reduced to 
a generalization, it says that man thinks 
he alone is conscious of the burden of 
life and that he does not believe that 
the lower forms of life can suffer men- 
tal anguish. What does the poem say 
beyond this general and obvious truth? 
In the first line man is called an egre- 
gious egoist. The word egoist commu- 
nicates a feeling as well as an idea; it 
indicates someone who is self-centered 
to the point of exclusiveness and whose 
preoccupation with himself narrows the 
range of his awareness. The word in- 
stantly carries this unfavorable attitude. 
The adjective egregious means out- 
standing, but it too conveys a tone of 
disapproval, which can be traced to its 
Latin origin: ex+ grex—apart from the 
herd, hence markedly different; it is 
used to indicate a degree of folly; we 
speak of an egregious idiot, an egre- 
gious fool. Beyond this, however, the 
word has a special aptness because its 
reference to the herd (grex) conveys 
the idea of one animal’s being different 
from other animals, and this is pre- 
cisely the statement about man that the 
poem makes: he is and thinks himself 
apart from the other animals. This lit- 
eral statement of what the words 
“mean” does not begin to exhaust the 
meanings in the line; and it is already 
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apparent that the words-in-the-line con- 
vey their meaning in quite a different 
way from my paraphrase. They convey 
it more briefly and yet more directly; 
more emotionally because they carry the 
emotion which a paraphrase merely de- 
fines; and more richly in that they al- 
low the reader to participate in the 
discovery of their meaning. 

The second line says that no one 
knows how man came to be this way. 
But again, it says more. The echo of 
Pope’s 


Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined 


indicates that man’s state of egregious- 
ness is something that has happened 
to him, something therefore for which 
he is not responsible. The tone of won- 
der produced by the word mystery is 
wonder at the nature of the force which 
bends the twig: the line does not ex- 
cuse man’s egoism; rather it suggests 
that he is not master of his destiny. 
Thus the apartness presented in the 
first line is stripped of the idea of inde- 
pendence which usually goes with it, 
and by this neat twist man becomes an 
object of curiosity rather than admira- 
tion, on the one hand, or scorn on the 
other. There is here a balance between 
contempt and reserved wonder and per- 
haps pity which obviously cannot be 
experienced except through the words 
of the poem itself. It can scarcely be 
said to exist except in those words. 
The phrase ‘‘mental twist,”’ since it sug- 
gests an abnormality, adds to the idea 
that man’s condition is something that 
has happened to him, apart from his 
volition. Thus Pope’s “bent” is ex- 
tended through “twist” to create a 
poetic effect which existed nowhere un- 
til the two words were brought into 
their relationship in the stanza. This 
effect is more than an idea; it is a con- 
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ceptual-verbal-metrical situation. 

Now with these ideas and attitudes 
in suspension, we turn to the second 
stanza, for the end of a sentence has 
not been reached: 


That he alone is sentient 


Of the intolerable load 

Which on all living creatures lies, 
Nor stoops to pity in the toad 
The speechless sorrow of its eyes. 


The word intolerable plunges us into 
paradoxes and ambiguities. To say there 
is an intolerable load which on all liv- 
ing creatures lies is to say that these 
creatures suffer. “Intolerable’’ must in- 
volve the idea of awareness, for if it 
were merely physically intolerable the 
creatures would die or not survive as 
species. Clearly, it is a load of anguish 
which the creature knows. But how, 
then, can the same sentence say that 
man thinks he alone is sentient of this 
burden of sorrow? This appears to be 
a direct contradiction, yet it is just here 
that the poem rises sharply above the 
level of simple statement, or of the 
emotionally charged statement in the 
first stanza, to the complex sort of state- 
ment (or effect) which is peculiar to 
poetry. A first step toward resolving 
the paradox might be to conclude that 
“intolerable” sets forth a distinction be- 
tween the poet and other men; that is, 
the poet alone realizes the anguish of 
the toad. On this level the poem would 
simply emphasize the egregiousness of 
man’s egoism by saying that he is thick- 
skinned, obtuse, and insensitive to suf- 
fering. But as soon as this statement is 
made we see that it will not do, for 
the intolerable load is said to lie on all 
living creatures—man of course in- 
cluded—and earlier it has been said 
that man thinks he alone is aware of 
this burden of sorrow; so clearly we 
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cannot turn about and say that man is 
insensitive to suffering. And yet the 
impression that man is insensitive re- 
mains. We wonder whether the title 
refers to fish or men. 

We can understand the paradox (for 
it is not to be “resolved”) only by 
concluding that man at once sees and 
does not see 

in the toad 
The speechless sorrow of its eyes. 

He does this, the poem suggests, by 
using the toad merely for a symbol of 
his own sorrow. When man says the 
wind is angry or the sea rages against 
the shore, he does not really believe the 
elements feel these emotions; but he 
does see in the actions and aspects of 
the elements reflections or representa- 
tions of his own emotions. He uses 
the raging sea and the brave crocus 
as vehicles to express his - feelings. 
When he sees the speechless sorrow in 
the eyes of the toad, he does not think 
of the toad but of himself and of the 
fact that he is able to see his own an- 
guish anywhere in nature. On this level 
man is both sensitive and insensitive. 
(At this point I believe the poet sepa- 
rates herself from man generally and 
Shares with the reader her belief that 
the creatures do suffer under the in- 
tolerable burden of life.) Do we then 
finally conclude that the “intent’’ of the 
poem is to communicate a sense of the 
suffering which the lower animals en- 
dure? I think not. 

The third stanza takes us deeper into 
realms of human rather than animal 
experience: 

He asks no questions of the snake, 

Nor plumbs the phosphorescent gloom 

Where lidless fishes, broad awake, 

Swim staring at a night-mare doom. 
The first line is both matter-of-fact and 
whimsical. Man does not know any 
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brotherhood with the snake, whom he 
regards as cold-blooded, thoughtless, 
and dumb. But rather than saying that 
the snake has feelings, the poem offers 
its comment and refutation by going 
far below the snake, to deep-sea fishes, 
and picturing the terror, the unspeak- 
able anguish of living forever wakeful 
in a night-mare of unchanging dark- 
ness. To be endlessly awake, with lid- 
less eyes, staring always at this terrible 
darkness—what more ghastly fate 
could be conceived? What more pain- 
ful example of the intolerable burden 
of life? 

And yet what the poem fundamen- 
tally represents here is not sentimental 
pity for the fish; it is, rather, a sense 
of the capacity for terror which the 
thought of the fish’s plight reveals in 
man’s own heart. Only for a moment 
does he imagine the fish to live in per- 
petual anguish. The effect of the poem 
lies in its representation of the fact 
that this anguish is in man’s experience, 
and only he has the power to feel it. 
But can the final meaning of the poem 
be expressed by the very statement 
which the poem ostensibly set out to 
expose and disprove? I think it can. 
The reader passes through the knowl- 
edge that the toad, the snake, and the 
fish are his brother sufferers; through 
the realization that he, the egregious 
egoist, is the cold-blooded creature; and 
ends by knowing that he alone, after 
all, can realize, or experience, or even 
think 


Of the intolerable load 
Which on all living creatures lies. 


It is not easy to say what is “ac- 
complished” by traveling in such a cir- 
cle, but this circle of thought and all 
the formal elements with which it is 
fused are the poem. It brings together 
a group of ideas, attitudes, and images 
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which, once they are together, constitute 
something that is unthinkable apart 
from them. Hence if we chose at this 
point to speculate on the poet's “‘inten- 
tion,” we should surely conclude that 
it was the barest shadow of what the 
poem contains, that it undoubtedly al- 
tered as the poem took shape (though 
we cannot safely say even this much 
unless we remind ourselves of the rad- 
ical differences between an “emotion” 
in the mind and a finished poem on 
paper), and that the most fruitful ef- 
forts of the critic would be those 
devoted to analyzing what the poem 
has become rather than speculating on 
the poet’s intention. It would be to 
show how the poem means exactly the 
opposite of what it says and yet sustains 
both the meaning and its opposite in a 
structure that is far denser and richer 
than the mere sum of its ideas. 


Ill 


When a critic finds himself consider- 
ing the artist’s intention, it will be, it 
seems, because he can distinguish, 
merely by looking at a work of art, 
between intention and execution: he 
finds himself thinking of the idea or 
emotion apart from the poem because 
he is not satisfied with the manner in 
which the poem conveys it. And cer- 
tainly he is not absorbed in the texture 
of the poem. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Coomaraswamy’s examples of failure 
to execute intention range from a 
faulty sentence in a student theme to 
places in novels and plays where ex- 
pectations aroused earlier have not 
been fulfilled, where motivation is not 
adequate, or where ideas are not de- 
veloped according to what seemed to 
be their implications. But it would be 
folly to speculate on whether the in- 
tention of ‘“Cold-Blooded Creatures” 
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could have been represented by other 
images, for with other images it would 
not be the same “intention.’’ What this 
poem is cannot be imagined to have 
existed before the poem was written; 
and as the poem was completed it ex- 
pressed a new complex of idea and 
emotion, for both writer and reader. 
The theme of ‘“Cold-Blooded Crea- 

tures” appears in Alfred Kreymborg’s 
“Every Morning’: 

Our halls are very dark, 

But not sO dark we cannot see, 

every morning, 

a bent old figure, 

kneeling, 

on the steps or in the halls, 

scrubbing— 

what you call a janitress. 

Good morning, she says. 

Good morning, say we. 

Our halls are very dark. 

But not so dark— 


Not so dark, that is, that we do not 
see this dumb misery and feel partly 
guilty for it. Each poem deals with 
man’s lack of sensitivity to the suffer- 
ing of others, and the further notion 
that recognition of this fact serves to 
heighten the individual’s awareness of 
his own emotional isolation, whether 
from the creatures or from less for- 
tunate human beings. Kreymborg uses 
free verse; he is not “hampered” by 
an intricate formal pattern; and he has 
something serious to say. But the poem 
is a poor thing; its freedom from poetic 
convention has not released it for richer 
and more accurate expression; it has 
only left it limp and empty, insipid as 
damp toast. The twelve lines of Elinor 
Wylie’s poem, with their close rhyme 
and perfect meter, contain many times 
as much meaning and even more times 
as much emotion as the twelve lines 
of Kreymborg’s effort to unburden him- 
self of the millstone of poetic conven- 
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tion. The weakness of texture in the 
second poem is so striking that the critic 
immediately sees that the intention has 
not been significantly represented. 
There is, in short, an obvious prose 
content which is very weakly repre- 
sented by the objective correlative of 
the poem, whereas if it were success- 
fully represented it would not be con- 
ceived as a “prose content” underlying 
the poem because it could not be trans- 
lated into prose at a glance. The exist- 
ence of Elinor Wylie’s poem makes 
the critic’s work easier and his conclu- 
sion more obvious. The successful poem 
is the touchstone which reveals the 
softness of the other. 


IV 


What was once loosely defined as 
taste can thus be identified as the crit- 
ic’s knowledge of perfect works of art, 
works in which the fusion of form and 
content is absolute. Because he has con- 
templated many such works, Mr. Coo- 
maraswamy, for example, can see where 
a particular work fails. His knowledge 
of the literary tradition also enables 
him to hypothecate the “aims” of a 
poem or play. He can even discern how 
it fails, and he records his observation 
by distinguishing between intention and 
execution. His use of the word intention 
reveals his conviction that he can tell 
what the writer had in mind before he 
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set pen to paper. But I suspect that the 
truth of the matter may very well be 
that Mr. Coomaraswamy’s judgments 
depend on his “taste”—that is, on his 
wide knowledge of great art and of 
various literary traditions—and that he 
is confusing it with his ability to see 
what was in the artist’s mind before he 
wrote. If this is so, then both Mr. Vivas 
and Mr. Coomaraswamy are, after all, 
looking at the work of art rather than 
into the mind of the artist, and what 
appeared to be an irreconcilable oppo- 
sition is disposed of when the semantic 
referent of the word intention is prop- 
erly identified. 

To state this conclusion differently: 
If a poet were to make a prose state- 
ment of his intention and then write 
his poem, the good critic would, with 
statement and poem at his disposal, 
reach one of the following conclus- 
ions: 

(1) The poem does not add enough 
to the prose statement to merit serious 
attention. 

(2) The poem is so successful a 
fusion of “form” and “content” that 
it goes considerably beyond the prose 
statement and is mew in both form and 
idea. 

But would not the good critic have 
reached the same conclusion about the 
poem if he had not had access to the 
prose statement ? 


Berlioz’s “Child Harold” 


JOsEPH W. KERMAN 


HE consequence of originality 

| for Hector Berlioz is that a 

century after his death we still 
speak of him as though he were an 
unknown newcomer. Conductors rather 
like his works, and one or two of them, 
at least, get played, but the average 
musician and the ordinary music lover 
alike receive them precisely as they re- 
ceive a strange work by Honegger or 
Hadley—they attend little, understand 
less, and come away with no musical 
experience nor any impression beyond 
the certainty that the Sibelius earlier 
in the evening was divine. Nobody likes 
his music much; nobody takes much 
notice; it is tolerated with the same 
good manners as Honegger and Hadley 
are tolerated. 

As far as musicians are concerned 
this might be explained by Berlioz’s 
refusal to provide them with chamber 
music, in the widest sense, to play solo 
or in convivial groups. But to the or- 
dinary listener “symphony music’ is 
bread and butter, meat and potatoes, 
soup fish nuts and dessert; only from 
such a staple diet does he timidly pro- 
ceed to between-meals tidbits of cham- 
ber music by established favorites. 
Berlioz wrote as much acceptable or- 
chestral music as Schumann or Men- 
delssohn, and more than Chopin or 
Schubert, mentioning the names com- 
monly associated with musical romanti- 
cism. But, like Weber, Berlioz is a 
“sport,” and simply is not considered 
a legitimate, acceptable composer at all. 

Particularly, of course, by the dis- 


pensers of popular musicology—the 
writers of program notes, the teachers 
of music appreciation, the men who 
tell you what music means in words of 
one syllable. Their distaste for Berlioz, 
like their love for Brahms, is funda- 
mental to their approach to music, 
which is that of neat musical schools 
and tendencies and of composers fol- 
lowing one another drably like a well- 
behaved line of ducks. Berlioz, to the 
full extent of his wit, which was con- 
siderable, went precisely opposite to 
whatever he considered tradition; his 
effects are grotesque, his sonata-form 
is a joke, his tunes will wake you up 
every time. Your popular musicologist 
recoils and censors—and shelves; for 
since musicians and common listeners 
are his meat, music distributors of all 
descriptions look to him for guidance 
(or vice versa, perhaps; the effect is 
the same). It is certainly rather late in 
the day for Victor to be first issuing 
the Harold in Italy Symphony (M- 
989) ; compared to the number of peo- 
ple familiar with Saint-Saéns’ concerti, 
say, a mere handful have as much as 
heard the title of Harold In Italy. But 
better now than never. Harold is a 
consistent and beautiful work—adjec- 
tives that I would not apply to any 
of the symphonies of Schumann or 
Mendelssohn, or to several by Beetho- 
ven and Brahms. Its appeal is not only 
direct, it is ingenuous. But it is hardly 
to be understood until the listener be- 
comes disenchanted of the lore and 
practice of popular musicology. 


BERLIOZ’S “CHILD HAROLD” 


II 

Berlioz never dreamed of composing 
without a non-musical program, and 
there is much more psychological justi- 
fication in his setting of Byron’s work 
than is usual for such artistic combina- 
tions. Both men were obsessively and 
unhappily romantic in their insistence 
on individuality, their rejection of so- 
cial standards, and their queer, groping 
search for value, and, in both, romanti- 
cism found a peculiarly explosive, dra- 
matic and iconoclastic expression. Each 
burnt for himself a limelight of mag- 
nesium brilliance; each tried continually 
to shock for the sake of shocking. Only 
too open to provocation, they were ter- 
rifying critics, and they soon developed 
an easy irresponsibility toward the 
simpler ethical rules. Both loved exotic 
color, the melodramatic and the ma- 
cabre; both had a propensity for enorm- 
ous design and leisurely development 
of their material. Both cultivated an 
attitude of self-pitying cynicism; Byron 
to the extent of so permeating his 
poetry with it that it seems at times 
that the whole thing is a grand mas- 
querade with only emptiness behind the 
“satanic” furor. Berlioz was less con- 
sistent, perhaps—the musician’s privi- 
lege—but certainly more sincere. 

The music, in a word, is entirely un- 
cynical; it embodies Byron’s virtues 
without his artistic vices. There is not 
a moment in Harold when Berlioz is 
not taking himself altogether seriously. 
At his most histrionic he is at his 
most genuine, and he lives his poses 


with an ardor which Childe Harold 
could never have tolerated. He had no 
time to whine in his music—the excite- 
ment of exploration in hitherto taboo 
musical spaces, the opportunity of it 
all, are evident and delightful in the 
score. Berlioz the man might advertise 
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himself as the cynic who tasted and 
tired of the joys of life, but in his 
music he is an enthusiastic boy whose 
energy and sheer interest in life have 
never been equalled by any other com- 
poser. To see in Byron only a self- 
mocking mask is, after all, a worse 
mistake than taking him at face value; 
his variation of romanticism needed a 
certain mnaivete and _ self-confidence 
which in life neither poet nor composer 
could supply. But the feeling below it 
was real and intense, and in music Ber- 
lioz consistently brought out this sub- 
stratum unconfined by the contradic- 
tions which made it too exacting for 
Byron himself. Nobody will argue that 
Berlioz’s expression is as profound as 
Mozart’s or Beethoven’s—Byron was no 
Shakespeare, either, yet his name is 
(or was) as familiar to every grade 
school scholar. Sufficient and necessary 
that his ideas be concrete, individual 
and sincere in their particular dimen- 
sions. 

Berlioz was not a warm composer. 
He held aloof from his audience in a 
manner unthinkable for a romantic of 
Schumann’s or Shelley’s type. But Pal- 
estrina, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Debussy 
also conspicuously avoided the Tschai- 
kovsky approach, and Berlioz was no 
more capable than any of them were 
of removing himself completely, like 


“Wagner or Stravinsky or his despised 


teacher Cherubini. He himself was too 
human and his music too unmistakably 
related to humanity. As with Byron’s 
poetry, we receive it through our sensi- 
bility and sympathy for the individual- 
ity of the writer rather than through 
direct innoculation. Once again, like 
Byron, Berlioz was a conscious and 
vocal revolutionary, and he tried to di- 
vest himself of every shred of the estab- 
lished tradition. He did not succeed, 
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of course, but his music is no more to 
be understood by routine comparisons 
with Haydn and Brahms than Don Juan 
is to be grasped in terms of Paradise 
Lost and Idylls of the King. However 
much it derives from its predecessors, 
its essence is its individual spontaneity, 
as uncopied and self-determined as Ber- 
lioz himself. 
Ill 

His whole conception of music is 
based on theatrical effect; his work is 
studded with the unexpected as though 
he were afraid of losing attention with- 
out a succession of tours de force. His 
effects vary from the most unspeakably 
delicate to the most awe-inspiring that 
have ever been composed, and there is 
much, much more to their spontaneity 
than a slickness that palls after one or 
two hearings. It is genuine music—that 
“fantastic” ending to the Pélgrim’s 
March, the first hints of the initial 
allegro theme in the strings, and the 
apocalyptic trombones of the last move- 
ment. 

Music for Berlioz was, in fact, melo- 
dic; his themes had to be tunes of a 
respectable length rather than crisp for- 
mulas; they had also to have interest 
and life. He was uninhibited by the 
staid limits which classical music, with 
due respect, had set for melodies, and 
his themes are thought of in terms of 
action and movement rather than as 
harmonic or rhythmic excuses. The fast 
themes of the first and last movements, 
for instance, are as far from stereotypes 
as any tunes in the nineteenth century, 
and the slower melodies are romantic 
in the best sense while remaining en- 
tirely unsentimental. 

Color was as essential a part of Ber- 
lioz’s art as it was of Delacroix’s, and 
he cared only to compose for orchestra 
or for impossible orchestral-choral com- 


binations. His preeminence in instru- 
mentation is generally recognized. If 
you must think in historic terms, com- 
pare the extraordinary texture of Har- 
old with that of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Sym phony, just ten years its senior. And 
if you prefer to think of color in terms 
of its organic place in Berlioz’s scheme, 
imagine the first statement of the viola 
theme on the winds, or the bell-tones 
and muttering basses of the slow move- 
ment played on a piano, four hands. 
Even allowing for a bias provided by 
William Primrose, the viola part is an 
achievement of genius from any critical 
standpoint. 

Berlioz’s avowed practice, of course, 
was to rely solely on the flight of intui- 
tion. Even with the requisite pinch of 
salt, this is a dangerous precept, but 
in this case it led to remarkable results. 
He eschewed the complicated formal 
structures of the great without which, 
we are told, a composer is eternally 
damned, yet the simplicity and direct- 
ness of his organization achieves a 
splendid integration. He always knew 
exactly where he was going, he always 
had something to say, and he never 
thought of padding (the conception is 
melodic). All this results in a logical 
clarity that should make him the most 
popular and easiest composer to com- 
prehend. 

Berlioz was completely unintellectual 
about form, but he was musical; com- 
pare the recurrence of the édeé fixe in 
Harold with the labored cyclicism of 
a work like the Ceasar Franck Sym- 
phony. Harold, in this work, is a tune 
on a viola solo, and he hovers over 
various movements—titled from Byron 
—which express his reactions and gen- 
erally fit in with the scenery. Simple 
as that, and quite as convincing. If you 
seek no more recondite correlations in 


THE SEA 


program music you will find that Ber- 
lioz’s music more than does justice to 
Byronic sentiment. 


IV 


These viola passages are especially 
beautiful, and have a distinct character 
of their own which William Primrose, 
in this recording, emphasizes by playing 
noticeably more warmly than the ever- 
suave Koussevitsky. The first impres- 
sion may be one of incongruity, but 
one must always beware of first reac- 
tions with Berlioz. The reading now 
seems to me to be not only justified 
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but necessary and correct, and there 
could never be any doubt that Primrose 
plays the part with an extraordinary 
loveliness that is seldom encountered. 

The Boston Orchestra is neither so 
celestial nor so clear, and the record- 
ing is quite poor—bad echo and suspic- 
ious balance. May it discourage none 
from buying this set in preference to 
the more widely advertised re-issues of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Tschaikovsky. 
There is a wide and infinitely varied 
countryside of music outside the cloister 
of music appreciation, and we are not 
all well suited to the monastic life. 


The Sea 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


Never a quiet spot, as on a lake 
Where one small vagrant breath of wind pulls up 
An isle of motion from a pool of calm— 


Never a mirror where a poised arch 
Is doubled to a ring to frame the sky, 
Perchance to cage the flight of a lazy bird— 


But endless movement, tireless lifting 
Slowly letting down; furrows run 

As from the plow of drunken oaf; each rise 
Quick-capped with dusty spray, only to blow 
Away again in wasteful, shifting flux: 

The tipsy plowman has no seeds to sow. 


And yet there are a million plants below 
That violence, and never one has roots. 
And deeper than a leaden arrow’s point 
Self-lanterned miners from a pitted world 
Traffic in blackness solider than coal. 


And deeper still are deserts ribbed with dunes 
That heave and hoist themselves up to the sun; 
But always are the grains pawed down again 
By combers, wooing-kind, or jealous strong. 


The sea, our cradle and perhaps our tomb, 
With never a mirror, never a quiet spot. 


The Way Things Have To Be 


GEORGE SIDNEY BUSH 


E were in the rear for a cou- 
\ \ ple of days, living in a gray 
old chateau not far from 


Saverne where the National Highway 
No. 4 to Strassburg cuts through the 
Northern foothills of the Vosges. As 
far as I am concerned, the Vosges have 
no foothills but merely outrunners, their 
highest elevations being little more than 
hills themselves. But in a war and espec- 
ially in winter, hills become mountains, 
and it is bad enough then without gla- 
ciers and the. cliffs. But the Vosges 
were behind us, like all other moun- 
tains they had lost their importance 
once they were outflanked, and now 
that the real winter had come with 
much snow even in the valleys, they 
were fighting between the old Maginot 
and Siegfried Lines in the Northern 
plains. And we were at the chateau 
which they called ‘‘Fort Pouf” because 
occasionally there were some women 
there, most of them promiscuous and 
the others looking as if they were. 

We had come back for a small radio 
set which we had planned to install in 
the church steeple of a small Alsatian 
town that we knew would soon be in 
German hands. We even had the man 
to operate the radio. He seemed intelli- 
gent enough to send good stuff, seri- 
ous enough to obtain it, and all he 
wanted was that we should look out 
for his family if the Germans caught 
him. As for himself, he only wanted a 
few packs of American cigarettes. 

But when we came back to pick up 
the radio, the operations officer said 
that the job was all washed up; we 


wouldn’t have a chance to take the Joe 
and the radio back into that town; why’ 
not stay back here for a couple of days 
and take it easy and then see what 
could be done about the good man we 
had and the radio maybe at some other 
place. It was just as well; the rear is 
a good place to be at after you have 
been at the front for a while. Sure, 
you get sick of it after a few days. 
Then the wine does not taste good 
anymore, you hate the guts of the guys 
who talk music, art and strategy over 
the dinner table with their clean-shaven 
faces and supercilious smiles, you are 
not as good in bed as you used to be 
and want to be again, and there begin 
to be noises in the quiet which are 
worse than the real noises of war. 

But we had just come back and were 
very glad to stay for a while even 
though we pretended that we did not 
want to stay. Kingsley needed the rest 
badly. That was obvious because he 
was a good man and when a good man 
talks continuously about how good he 
is then things look bad. 

At breakfast the first morning he 
said: “You know what we ought to 
do today? Let’s go hunting in the after- 
noon. I haven’t been hunting for a long 
time.” 

“Swell,” I said, “I’m going with you, 
Governor. Anybody else?” 

Ted was the only one who answered. 
“I don’t feel like it,” he said. ‘I’m all 
tired out from last night. I'm going 
back to bed after breakfast.” 

“We're not going until the later 
afternoon,” said Kingsley. ‘Sure you 
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won't want to come along? I hear there 
is plenty of deer and some boars in the 
hills back there. Should be fun.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Let’s take a couple of women 
along,” I said. 

“No,” said Kingsley. “These women 
here are not the type which is good to 
go hunting with.” 

“You didn’t seem to mind them last 
night,” said one of the permanent com- 
plement at the other end of the table. 

“That was last night. Anyway, today 
I want to go hunting.” 

“Bernard,” I said to the cook who 
was standing behind my chair, ‘speak 
to Monsieur Antoine and tell him that 
we want to go hunting today. Tell him 
we would like him to be our guide.” 

“I would like to come along,” Ber- 
nard said, “but I must prepare the din- 
ner. You wouldn’t want to go at night 
instead ?”” 

“No,” said Kingsley. “Not at night.” 

“No?” 

“No,” I said, “maybe some other 
time.” 

Antoine, who lived downstairs in the 
chateau, was the overseer of the 
grounds and at the same time forester 
of the area. He was about fifty years 
old, a gray-bearded, rough-skinned, 
blue-eyed man of deliberate movements 
and the tempered seriousness which 
often goes with a sense of humor. 

Dressed in a heavy wool jacket, cor- 
duroy breeches, mountain boots and a 
hunting cap, with a small green ruck- 
sack on his back, he met us at the gate 
at four o'clock. He carried no weapon. 
Kingsley and I had our carbines. 

We -walked around the chateau, 
crossed a wooden footbridge over a 
frozen creek, and then climbed a short 
slope, covered by a snow drift, to the 
field which stretched out toward the 
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wooded hills behind the chateau. There 
was not too much snow on the softly 
inclined field and the walking was com- 
paratively easy. Kingsley had his car- 
bine slung over his right shoulder, muz- 
zle down. I carried mine, tucked under 
my right arm, muzzle forward and 
down, hunter's fashion, quite con- 
sciously, for this was hunting now and 
not wat. 

The sky was dark gray overhead but 
lighter on the horizon so that in the 
mist the snow fields fused with the 
color of the sky. The snow crushed un- 
der the grinding of our boots and the 
frozen earth underneath made small 
sounds of breaking. When we were half 
way across the field, it started snowing 
in big, slow flakes. It snowed steadily 
and quietly without wind; it snowed in 
caressing flakes, clinging to our brows, 
white snow coming down softly, ser- 
enely, wonderfully, the world dropping 
away from us behind the snow, leaving 
us in soft, white, all-embracing, all- 
forgetting isolation. 

Ahead of us the woods looked dark, 
austere and forbidding. We walked in 
silence until we came to the edge of 
the forest. It was a forest of high 
protecting birches, their intertwined 
branches forming a reef over the soft, 
mossy, thinly snow-covered floor as 
though the forest were a cathedral. 

Tall, sharp featured, broken nosed 
Kingsley who, with his long strides, 
was slightly ahead of us, stopped, 
turned around and smiled. We walked 
up to him. 

“This is where we separate,’ Antoine 
said slowly in his heavy Alsatian 
French. He spoke French so that Kings- 
ley who did not know much German 
could understand him too. Kingsley 
nodded. “You follow the edge of the 
forest for about three hundred meters. 
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There is then a woodcutter’s path which 
leads into the forest. Walk along it 
slowly for five hundred meters, ready 
to fire. The second path which crosses, 
the first only goes a short way, turn 
left on the second path. It goes upward 
at first but when it is level again do 
not shoot anymore to the left or ahead, 
shoot only to your right. You will meet 
us at the end of that path in about 
three quarters of an hour. Then we do 
the same thing backwards but I do not 
think that on the way back we shall 
have luck.” 

“Very good,” said Kingsley. “First 
along the edge, then the path into the 
forest, then the second path to the left, 
and up on the hill I shall not fire any- 
more. 

“Yes. And at the end where we shall 
meet there is a small clearing with some 
tree stumps. There we shall meet.” 
Turning to me, he said: “I shall go 
with you for a little way and will ex- 
plain when we separate.” 

“Lots of luck,” said Kingsley. 

“Jagd Heil,” said Antoine. 

“Good luck, Governor,” I said. 

Kingsley started off along the edge 
of the woods toward the right. Antoine, 
ahead of me, cut directly into the for- 
est and began walking up the steep 
slope. As in most Central-European for- 
ests there was very little underbrush. 
Occasionally, between the widely spaced 
birches, there were small fir trees, their 
dark-green needles sprinkled with snow. 
In the forest there was quiet and twi- 
light. But this was hunting and not 
war, and the quiet was without omen; 
it was a quiet given to serenity and not 
to caution, and the darkness between 
the distant trees was soothing and not 
a potential spring of danger and fear. 

The slope was steep and Antoine 
walked very fast. I felt that I was be- 
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ginning to sweat and loosened my scarf 
and opened my field jacket. After we 
had climbed for a few minutes we came 
upon a barely discernible trail travers- 
ing our path. 

Antoine waited there until I had 
caught up with him and then whis- 
pered: “I will let you go on alone now. 
I will wait here for five minutes. By 
that time you should have reached the 
upper trail. From here climb straight 
mountain upward. Then you come to 
the trail which is broad. Be very quiet. 
You walk along that trail to the right 
and keep your eyes open. But be very 
quiet. Take good aim when you see 
them change over. After about half a 
mile another path slants toward the 
right which will lead you to the clear- 
ing. Do not fire anymore when you are 
on that path. You understand?” 

“Yes,” I whispered back. “Are you 
sure that there is no danger of my 
hitting you?” 

“No fear, the slope is too steep. Go 
now. Jagd Heil.” 

“Jagd Heil.” 

I continued to climb and after sev- 
eral minutes when I reached the upper 
trail I was perspiring a good deal and 
when I stopped to catch my breath I 
felt the chill. 

Below to the right I heard Antoine 
advancing noisily along the narrow 
trail, knocking against the tree trunks 
with a branch he had broken off or 
picked up as he walked along. If there 
was any deer in the space between 
Kingsley and myself it would change 
over now to either side, crossing our 
paths. 

I walked along cautiously, avoiding 
loose twigs, stepping from rock to rock, 
on logs, and solid earth where it was 
visible. On this trail now, snow fell on 
me again, not only from the sky but 
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also from the trees, and the flakes 
were falling at an angle, and I could 
feel a little wind pressing against my 
back. I remembered the safety on’ my 
carbine, felt for it, found that I had 
already pressed the button inward. Sud- 
denly from far away, behind me, there 
came a low grumbling sound, very 
faintly but very familiar and very real, 
the sound of bombardment. It stopped, 
began again, and stopped. It was com- 
pletely quiet then, except for the snap- 
ping of twigs from below, and the hol- 
low sound of wood knocking against 
wood. I felt very cold, tightened my 
scarf, buttoned my field jacket, pulled 
up its collar and drew the rim of my 
wool cap over my ears. But when the 
gtumbling came again I heard it 
through the wool, through my will not 
to hear it today. It stopped again and 
as I walked along I heard it no more 
although I was trying to hear it then. 
I did not feel very good, it was almost 
like being on some patrol, and I was 
very cold and wished that I had my 
flask along to take a drink. 

I heard a faint sound ahead of me, 
to the right. It was closer than the 
path where Antoine was and almost at 
the same time I heard him knocking 
against a tree again in passing. I 
crouched down on the trail, holding my 
carbine pointed forward at the height 
of my chest, checked the safety again, 
kept my finger on the trigger and 
waited. 

Then out of the woods on the right, 
about a hundred feet ahead, in slow, 
majestic yet lithe steps broke four of 
them, a buck flanked and followed by 
three does. 

I aimed at the buck, keeping both 
of my eyes open, and then rapidly and 
clearly but yet not quite clear, I 
thought: I can shoot the buck first and 
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then, maybe, if I am fast, one or two 
of the does and maybe, by chance, I 
can hit the fourth by firing into the 
woods on the left, or I could just shoot 
one, the buck, or one doe, and be satis- 
fied, or I could not shoot at all. To 
shoot four or not to shoot four. To 
shoot one or not to shoot one. For me, 
to shoot or not to shoot; for them, 
to be or not to be, for me also to be 
or not to be. I could try to shoot four, 
get all of them with expertness and 
luck, or only one with expertness alone, 
or none at all. 

I watched the four of them cross 
into the woods on the left, brushing 
against a pair of small fir trees and 
making the snow dust down, snow 
clinging to them, and quietly, light 
brown and white, and beautiful and 
all the beauty in the world and living, 
disappearing into the green twilight of 
the peaceful forest. 

I remained squatting for a while. 
The minutes did not matter for life 
had just passed. Then I rose slowly, 
in rising securing the safety of my car- 
bine. The knocking of wood against 
wood was very faint now. I could not 
determine the distance. I was cold and 
started running along the trail, turned 
to the right as Antoine had told me 
when I reached the other path. I 
reached the clearing before the others 
did. I was out of breath but the run- 
ning had warmed me. I brushed the 
loose snow from one stump and sat 
down on it. When Kingsley came, he 
waved from the other end of the clear- 
ing. He approached me and said: “See 
anything ?”’ 

“Nothing,” I said. “Not a damned 
thing. And you?” 

“No,” he said. “Nothing.” 

He sat down beside me and we both 
waited. The snow was drifting down 
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on us in heavy flakes and it was getting 
perceptibly darker but the wind had 
stopped. Then Antoine came. He said: 
“Maybe we have luck some other time. 
I do not think it will be different if 
we try again now.” 

“No,” said Kingsley, “it’s getting 
dark anyway. Let’s go back and get 
something to eat. I also could use a 
little cognac.” 

“It is a beautiful forest,” said An- 
toine. ‘Usually the hunting is good 
here. I cannot understand it. We must 
try again.” 

Kingsley smiled at me and said: 
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“We'll come back here some day after 
the war, right?” 

“Sure,” I said. “We'll do that.” 

Kingsley slung his carbine over the 
shoulder, muzzle down, and I also 
slung my carbine over the shoulder, 
muzzle down, and we followed An- 
toine down the path on which Kingsley 
had come, down through the eternal 
forest toward the chateau, toward food, 
cognac, wine, promiscuous women and 
desultory talk, toward drunken after- 
dinner fun, imaginary noises and un- 
definable fears, back to where things 
were the way they had to be. 


Wild Geese 


ORIAN DEPLEDGE 


It is autumn now 


There is a gold edge of a moon— 


They are wandering, 


Wandering south to the warm ponds; 
The trees show gaunt, 
The wind weaves rain from the south, 


Leaves drift 


In the pale, sun-groomed air; 

They are flying a wedged way. 

Many hours have they watched Aldebaran .. . 
When swift lead leaps, 


The wedge shrinks, 


Mile after mile 


The wedge grows small, 

The time grows short; 

They have climbed the cold wind, 
They have found the warm pond. 


My Cousin Vicente’s Homecoming 


By CARLOS BULOSAN 


HEN our farm in the village 
\ N | was destroyed by a great 
flood, Father sent me to live 


in town with Mother and my two sis- 
ters. It was the year when Cousin 
Vicente, the youngest son of my Uncle 
Antonio, came back from America with 
a college degree. My cousin was im- 
mediately employed by the provincial 
government to teach seventh grade Eng- 
lish in our town. 

As soon as I arrived in town my 
cousin came to our house and told me 
to go to school with him. 

“You like to have an education, don’t 
you?” he said. 

“T’ve been educated on the farm,” I 
said. 

“The farm is only for idiots,’ he 
said. 

“I’ve learned to ride backward on 
our carabao,” I said. 

“That's a valuable and practical edu- 
cation,” he said. “But I can tell you 
something about America.” 

“I'd like to know something about 
America from one who came from 
there,” I said. 

“T’ve been telling lots of folks about 
America,” he said. “Maybe you will 
go to America someday.” 

I took my straw hat from the peg 
in the wall and followed my cousin 
to school. His room was already 
crowded with people. Most of the 
women came from the villages; they 
brought their suckling babies with 
them. They stood at the back of the 
room and folded down their blouses. 
The hungry babies enjoyed their meal, 


but nobody paid any attention to them. 
The man sat on their haunches in front 
of the women smoking homemade 
cigars. Sometimes they got up and spat 
through the window. The ground be- 
low the window was red with tobacco 
juice. They all came to listen to my 
cousin because he had come from 
America; maybe he had seen their sons 
and relatives. They had started coming 
the day my cousin arrived in our town. 
When Cousin Vicente took me to 
school almost everybody in the village 
had already been there. 

My cousin sat in a small rattan chair 
and put his feet on the table. He filled 
his pipe and lit it, puffing slowly and 
surveying the crowd with renewed in- 
terest. Then he got up and walked to 
the window. His back was on us all 
the time. 

“Stand up, Geronimo,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy said, jumping 
to his feet. 

“Did you say you have a brother in 
America?” my cousin asked. 

“I’ve a cousin in Los Angeles,” he 
said. “His name is Florencio.” 

‘Let me see,” my cousin said. “Flo- 
rencio. Florencio.” 

“Florencio Dacquel,” the boy said. 

“I know,” my cousin said. “I met 
him in Spokane.” 

“Is that in Los Angeles, sir?” the 
boy said. 

“It’s a large city in the state of Wash- 
ington, Geronimo,” my cousin said. 
“It’s a fishing town.” He walked back 
to the table and opened the drawer. He 
brought out a big address book and 
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on us in heavy flakes and it was getting 
perceptibly darker but the wind had 
stopped. Then Antoine came. He said: 
‘Maybe we have luck some other time. 
I do not think it will be different if 
we try again now.” 

“No,” said Kingsley, “it’s getting 
dark anyway. Let’s go back and get 
something to eat. I also could use a 
little cognac.” 

“Ie is a beautiful forest,” said An- 
toine. “Usually the hunting is good 
here. I cannot understand it. We must 
try again.” 

Kingsley smiled at me and said: 
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“We'll come back here some day after 
the war, right?” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘““We'll do that.” 

Kingsley slung his carbine over the 
shoulder, muzzle down, and I also 
slung my carbine over the shoulder, 
muzzle down, and we followed An- 
toine down the path on which Kingsley 
had come, down through the eternal 
forest toward the chateau, toward food, 
cognac, wine, promiscuous women and 
desultory talk, toward drunken after- 
dinner fun, imaginary noises and un- 
definable fears, back to where things 
were the way they had to be. 
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My cousin sat in a small rattan chair 
and put his feet on the table. He filled 
his pipe and lit it, puffing slowly and 
surveying the crowd with renewed in- 
terest. Then he got up and walked to 
the window. His back was on us all 
the time. 

“Stand up, Geronimo,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy said, jumping 
to his feet. 

“Did you say you have a brother in 
America?” my cousin asked. 

“I’ve a cousin in Los Angeles,” he 
said. ‘‘His name is Florencio.” 

“Let me see,” my cousin said. “Flo- 
rencio. Florencio.” 
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him in Spokane.” 
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brought out a big address book and 
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started reading the names. Then he 
stopped and a pleasant smile appeared 
in his face. 

“I met him, yes,’ my cousin said. 
“But his name is now Florence.” 

“That's the name my brother used 
in his letters,” the boy said. 

My cousin looked up from his ad- 
dress book with satisfaction. He put 
it back in the drawer. Then he leaned 
on the table and looked at the boy, as 
though he were about to reveal a secret 
to a trusted friend. 

“If you were in America, Geronimo,” 
my cousin said, “your name would be 
Jerry.” 

“I don’t have to go to America to 
acquire that name,” the boy said. Then 
he walked up the aisle and placed a 
big red rooster on my cousin’s table. 
“This is for telling me about my 
brother Florence, sir,” he said. 

My cousin looked at the rooster with 
surprise. Then he asked the boy to tie 
it to a box in the corner of the room. 
The box was full of mangoes and pa- 
payas from the men and women. When 
my cousin saw me sitting under the 
desk, he untied the rooster and asked 
me to play with it in the yard. 

There was an old man who stood at 
the back of the room without asking 
any questions. He listened all day and 
went to the yard when the bell rang 
and watched the children. My cousin 
noticed him and wondered about him. 
He gave him a special seat in front. 

“Is there anything you want to 
know?” my cousin asked the old man. 

“I just came here because I’ve no 
other place to go,” he said. “Besides, I 
like to watch children.” 

“Do you have any son in America?” 
my cousin asked him. 

“I’m all alone in the world,- boy,” 
he said. 


“Everybody here has a son or rela- 
tive in America,” my cousin said. 

“I came here because I like to see 
somebody who came from America,” 
the old man said. 

The other men laughed and stamped 
on the floor. The children started to 
laugh, too, but the women reprimanded 
them. The women had always respected 
the men. My cousin walked down the 
aisle and touched the old man. 

“I like to touch somebody who has 
not seen America,” my cousin said. 

“Thank you, sir,” the old man said. 

“Here’s a picture of Greta Garbo,” 
he said. ‘The great American actress 
autographed it for me. You may have 
i 

The old man took the picture and 
looked at it for a long time. He put 
it in his hat and went outside; then 
he came back with a sack of fresh pea- 
nuts. He put the sack on the table and 
left the room without saying anything. 
My cousin walked back to his chair 
and put his feet on the table again. 

There was a young mother who came 
to name her son after my cousin. When 
Cousin Vicente gave his approval, she 
rushed out of the room murmuring, 
“Vicente Lopez America.” 

Then I saw Father walking down 
the path toward my cousin’s room. I 
ran to the window and tried to climb 
through it, but I fell to the ground. 
The rooster got scared and started run- 
ning around the yard. I finally caught 
it in the bottom of the empty well. 

I returned to my cousin’s room and 
sat at the back. Father was leaning on 
the wall. He was listening to the men 
and women talking about their sons 
and relatives in America. My cousin 
opened his address book again. The 
way Father watched my cousin and the 
men and women made me wonder what 


MY COUSIN VICENTE’S HOMECOMING 


was in his mind. He was a loud and 
talkative person, but at this moment he 
was unusually quiet. I hugged the roos- 
ter and went up to him. 

When the bell rang for recess every- 
body went out except Father. 

“Well, nephew,” Father said to my 
cousin, “you've a very good start.” 

“Yes, Uncle Simeon,” my cousin said. 

Father took the address book from 
the table. 

“I wish I knew how to read,” he 
said. 

“That little book is full of names, if 
that’s what you mean,” my cousin said. 

“There must be a hundred names in 
it,” Father said. 

“Nearly five hundred names,” my 
cousin said. 

“May I keep the book for tonight?” 
Father asked. 

“You can’t read, uncle,” my cousin 
said. ‘“What are you going to do with 
it?” 

“I want to see it,” Father said. “I 
might be able to read it.” 

“It’s very foolish,” my cousin said. 
“But don’t lose it.” 

“You'll get it tomorrow,” Father 
said. 

“Would you like to get some of these 
fruits and vegetables?’ my cousin said. 

“Why not?” Father said, winking 
slyly at me. 

“You may take all of it,” my cousin 
said. ‘I don’t need it.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” Father 
said. 

“Tell me what you mean, uncle,” 
my cousin said. 

Father grabbed the rooster away 
from me. “Do you see this beautiful 
bird?” he asked. 

“I got it from a boy who has just 
left the room,” my cousin said. 

“It’s wise to use what you have seen 
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in America, nephew,” Father said. 

“I haven’t seen much in America,” 
my cousin said. ‘I was told that there 
was democracy everywhere, but I was 
tired of too much dishwashing.” 

Father disregarded my _ cousin. 
“Everybody likes to shake hands with 
a man who came from America,” he 
said. 

“I’m satisfied with my job,” my 
cousin said. 

“Why don’t you ask these people to 
give you chickens instead of peanuts 
and coconuts?” Father said. 

“I don’t need any chickens,” my 
cousin said. 

“We can build a poultry house,” 
Father said, looking at me. “Your 
cousin can take care of the chickens.” 

“It’s a good idea,” my cousin said. 

“It’s a wonderful idea,” Father said. 
“On Saturdays and Sundays we can 
visit the parents of the boys whose 
names are in your black book. We'll 
start something big, nephew.” 

“I’ve nothing to lose,” my cousin 
said. 

We built a big house for the chick- 
ens. There was a wide yard and a tall 
fence. My sisters planted bermuda grass 
in the yard; Father said it would be 
good for the chickens. Then my cousin 
started telling the women and men that 
he wanted only chickens for his serv- 
ices. 

I went to the schoolyard every morn- 
ing with two big bamboo baskets. I put 
the chickens in them. I tied the baskets 
to a long pole, one basket on either 
side, and carried them home. The dogs 
barked at me in the street. 

In two months we had nearly five 
hundred chickens. Father sold a dozen 
every two weeks and got drunk or gam- 
bled the money. My sisters ate eggs 
every morning and their faces became 
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red with health. Mother never bothered 
with our poultry because she said it 
was dishonest. She was a true believer 
in honest work. 

“When you grow up, son,” Father 
said, ‘‘go to America and come back 
with a bright idea. One idea is enough 
to make you immortal in our country. 
You don’t have to come back with 
money because it is an evil thing. You 
don’t have to come back with an edu- 
cation, either.”’ 

“That's quite true,” my cousin said. 
“I didn’t go to America to study.” 

“How did you happen to go to col- 
lege, cousin?” I asked. 

“I had nothing to do during the de- 
pression years,” my cousin said. ‘““There 
were free day and night schools. There 
were also free board and room institu- 
tions. So I said to myself: ‘Vicente, 
Uncle Sam is giving you free room and 
board. Why not fool around with books 
for a while?’ So I did for quite a while. 
Then it was impossible to stop. There 
is something in America that keeps you 
going. I don’t find it here in our coun- 
try.” 

“That's the way to talk, son,” Father 
said. “You must remember what your 
cousin is saying. Don’t be serious about 
anything. Just fool around. You'll get 
somewhere in life.” 

“Tl go to America when I grow up,” 
I said. “I'll show them the best fool- 
ing around in the world.” 


Father and my cousin hung on the 
fence and watched the red rooster strut- 
ting around the red hens. 

“Did you spot a probable game- 
cock, son?”’ Father asked. 

“I saw a brown one the other day,” 
I said. “He is worth twenty-five 
pesos.” 

“Take good care of it, son,” Father 
said. “We'll need it in our life of leis- 
ure and abundance.” 

But one night Father lost at the pub- 
lic market. On his way to our house 
he stopped at the wine store. Then he 
went to our poultry and started putting 
the fat hens in a big basket. He had 
planned to sell them to the Chinese at 
the retail store, and win back his losses. 
But he stumbled in the dark and cut 
his hand with a sharp bamboo. He 
lighted a handful of’ straw to fix the 
cut, but the grass wall caught fire and 
burned the whole house. Not a single 
chicken got out alive. 

In the morning our neighbors came 
with wooden platters and picked the 
roasted chickens from the ashes. Cousin 
Vicente filled his pipe and started walk- 
ing around the ruined poultry. 

“It’s most unfortunate that you are 
a victim of liquor, Uncle Simeon,” he 
said. 

“We'll start asking your clients for 
more worthy gifts,” Father said. ‘Such 
as goats, pigs, and even horses.” 

“And carabaos,” I said. 
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My Soul to Take 


Doris DANA 


HE potato field was a large 
triangle on the top of the hill, 
and all around it were thick 

stumps of what had been a pine forest. 
The earth was caked with the heat, 
the plants broken and dry. The brown 
rough bulbs under the earth were al- 
ready big and heavy and only waited 
digging. Jordy sat among the crumpled 
stalks and leaves, his long warped legs 
stretched out in front of him. On his 
knees he held a piece of grey wrapping 
paper with a board under it for hard- 
ness. He tapped on his nose with the 
end of his pencil, the bright paint bit- 
ten and dented with teeth marks. His 
tongue moved back and forth over his 
lips; he wetted the end of his pencil 
and wrote, slowly and with trouble. 
A strange man walked over the field, 
picking his way carefully among the 
clotted furrows. He was old and bent. 
He stopped a few yards off from Jordy, 
his blue pale eyes peered at him 
through thick horn-rimmed glasses. His 
head bobbed up and down as if re- 
assuring himself, for the old are al- 
ways speaking to themselves, arguing 
and debating and agreeing in little ges- 
tures and mutterings. Perhaps it is be- 
cause old people know there is no com- 
munication truly satisfying between two 
people, no identity of understandings 
where question and answer meet, and 
interpretation is but a dubious thing at 
best. Therefore, they converse with 
themselves, and do not notice or care 
that the young people laugh at them. 
And so the stranger nodded his head 
and agreed that this was no mirage, 


but a real boy sitting before him bent 
intently over a piece of paper, and that 
it was a sorrowful thing indeed to see 
two crutches laid beside him there. He 
leaned heavily on his cane; his fingers 
folded over the handle and rested 
quietly like tired wings that do not 
wish to rise. 

“What are you writing?” 

The boy looked up, surprised that 
he was not alone. He turned his head 
away and did not look at the man 
again. 

‘‘My thoughts,” he said. 

The old man wondered what sort of 
child it was that sat alone on the rough 
earth and wrote his thoughts on a little 
piece of wrapping paper. 

“Have you been sitting here long?” 

“All afternoon.” 

“Doesn't it give you a headache? I 
mean you have no hat on your head 
and the sun is very hot today.” 

“I like it that way.” 

“You do?” His pale eyes blinked, 
and he took off his glasses. He wiped 
them with his handkerchief and put 
them on again, carefully fitting their 
hard little arms over his ears. Then 
he raised his head and looked this and 
that way at the sky. “I’m afraid it 
makes me very sleepy.” 

Jordy looked up at him and saw the 
flash of teeth above the white ruffle 
of his beard. He bent over his paper 
again quickly. 

“Yes, it makes me sleepy, too. But 
I think better thoughts.” 

The stranger’s eyes widened and 
made crinkles on his forehead. ‘Does 
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being sleepy make you think better? 
It is odd.” And with that he rubbed 
his hand over the top of his head, very 
much amazed. 

“No,” said Jordy, ‘‘no, I mean I 
think better thoughts—at least they're 
more friendly and happy.” 

“Yes, I see, I see,’’ and all the while 
he rubbed and patted the thin white 
fringe around his bald-spot. “I know 
what you mean. Smooths out all the 
little black waves inside—just long 
enough for you to get your breath. Yes, 
that is a good feeling, and thinking is 
much more pleasant then. But don’t you 
find it’s like being away from yourself 
for awhile?” 

Jordy swung his thin body around 
and looked straight up at the bearded 
man. 

“How did you know?” 

“And when you come back, you find 
yourself much more difficult.” 

“You're strange,” Jordy said. “You 
don’t belong around here. Where do 
you come from?” 

The old man looked about him on 
the ground, his eyes distracted and 
vague. He spread his handkerchief out 
on a tufted mound of earth and sat 
down on it. 

“I come from all over, from almost 
anywhere you can think of. I can’t really 
say I come from any place, or belong 
with any place.” 

“But why are you here?” 

“I’m just staying for awhile on that 
farm over there on the other side of 
the orchard—the Kramer's farm. Doc- 
tor said I had to have a rest—quiet 
land and all that. The whole idea’s 
pretty funny. Yes, pretty funny. I only 
came because he got mad about it. No- 
body knows the earth and quiet land 
as well as I do, and nobody knows as 
well as I how restless it is down in its 


deepest roots.” 

His fingers worked at the creases 
of his trousers, pinching and straighten- 
ing them. He brushed off a little green 
flying bug that had lighted on his knee. 
“I assume that you were born here,” 
he said, ‘and if you are wise, boy, you 
will die here. Don’t leave this place.” 

He was quiet for a moment. He 
jabbed at a dry leaf with the end of 
his cane, and piercing it, held it high 
above his head against the sky. 

“But I am interrupting you from 
your thoughts.” He went on quickly, 
“You know, when I came up over the 
top of the hill there, I felt very hot 
and very tired. And then I saw the 
back of your head, and the sun on it 
made it bright and shiny like a little 
piece of yellow metal, or a single wet 
flower in all this dryness and dust. I 
felt glad to see you as if I had been 
looking for you. I thought someone 
had asked me to find you and tell you 
something—perhaps that lunch was 
ready, or that you were needed because 
all the men were away and there was 
no one to take the horses out to pas- 
ture. Funny feeling, it was.” 

Jordy turned away, shy and angry 
to find thought turned upon himself. 
He felt something intense and burning 
in this old man, something like a big 
secret that drew and held all minds to 
him. 

The stranger cleared his throat and 
said, “If you would not feel it more 
of a bother and a distraction than I 
have already been to you, I should like 
to know what your thoughts were that 
fixed you so intently over this piece of 
paper.” 

“It’s just a poem I was writing.” 
His brown fingers stroked the hard 
smooth wood of his crutch. “It’s not 
anything at all.” His eyes felt very 
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hot. 

“And may not I read it? Or won't 
you read it to me? My eyes are not so 
good, even with my spectacles.” 

“I will read it to you.” He drew the 
paper closer and read, his voice jolt- 
ing softly over the words as if he found 
it hard to speak. 

“When we have walked 

Back from the grave to cradle talk 
And traded in our worldly schemes 
For little things, like candles, shells, 


And pretty colored beans, 
That 1s not all. 


“When we have heard 
The cric-crac of the lonesome bird, 
And wept to see the first spring flower 
Torn ragged by a jealous snow, 
ulchered in a porcelain world, 
Then we will know.” 

Jordy looked at the man, but he 
seemed to be asleep, his wrinkled eyes 
closed and his mouth puffing gently. 
But he was not one bit asleep, and 
when he spoke his voice was so sharp 
and abrupt that it startled the boy. 

“That is bad.” 

Jordy’s back stiffened, and his eyes 
became very bright. 

“I know that it is not very much, and 
I am sorry you do not like it,” he said. 

The man did not hear the tightening 
of his voice. He spoke again, this time 
even more sharply. It came like a small 
explosion of annoyance. 

“Yes, that is very bad!” 

“You asked me to read this to you, 
and I said I was sorry you did not like 
it. Now will you please go away. I did 
not ask that you like what I think, nor 
did I ask to read it to you. And now 
I wish that you would only go away.” 

The boy’s voice rose on the end of 
this sentence, it sounded almost like a 
question. The man opened his eyes, 
surprised and puzzled. 

“Oh, boy, boy, I did not mean that 
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your poem was bad. Not at all. Not at 
all. Quite to the contrary,” and he 
leaned far forward, “quite to the op- 
posite.’ He pulled at the raggled fringe 
of his beard. His blue eyes, looking 
sideways at the child, held a very sweet 
light. 

“Oh, dear me, no! I only meant that 
it was a bad sign. It means that you, 
too, then are a stranger.” 

Jordy flung himself back on the earth 
and covered his eyes with one arm. 
His lips pressed together tightly. 

“No, boy, you see there are three 
kinds of people in this world. There 
are the happy people—and there are 
the drivers, or doers—and there are the 
strangers. Now I do not mean that the 
happy person is always happy. But he 
lives for the most part in the here-and- 
now, and when he is sitting in the hot 
sun, he will think only that he is sitting 
in the hot sun. And when the storm 
comes and destroys his crop, it will 
go badly with him for the while, but 
the next day the sun will shine, and 
he will be eased. He will plough his 
field under and start over again, sowing 
the numbered seeds of present times. 

“And the driver—what of him? He 
will not be so happy a man—for with 
him there will always be one step more 
to go. He walks as if through boxes, 
and his sight is always fixed to the 
wall of that one just ahead. Each box 
as he comes to it will never seem as 
good as the next. But never will he 
see beyond the wall of that next one 
and into the third. If he could see, 
he would know that each jointed wall 
turns a little bit so that the line is not 
a straight one, but each box a segment 
of one great circle. And when this doer, 
striving always, steps from the last 
box into the first again, he will not 
know, for his eyes are on the next 
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rude wall ahead. 

“But the stranger—the stranger shall 
walk all the days of his life on a lonely 
quest, the beginning and end of which 
he will never know. There was a man 
once, a tall giant of a man—”’ his voice 
trailed off like deep weariness. 

“Yes—yes,” said Jordy. He was sit- 
ting erect now. He pushed closer to 
the old man, his quick bright eyes 
fixed on those other eyes that looked 
out so quietly over the wide land. 

The man shook his head and drew 
his hand over his forehead. “He was 
a lonely, driven man. In all years and 
in all places he was lonely and driven. 
He moved over the face of the earth 
as silent and dark as the deepest cry 
of the human heart, and wherever he 
went, people never forgot him. And 
they would think of him, each to him- 
self, long years after he had passed 
by their way. They could never forget 
his eyes. Seeing him had been like see- 
ing that secret place within themselves 
that none ever dared to know.” 

Suddenly the old man leaned for- 
ward, and his head nodded up and 
down, and he smiled softly to himself 
as if his thoughts played truant. 

“What is your name, boy?” he asked. 

“Jordy.” 

“Jordy? Yes, yes, Jordy. That is a 
good name,” and he put it away as a 
child will hide candy under his tongue. 
“Boy, tell me of what you think up 
here, and what you do. I am very in- 
terested and want to know.” 

The crippled lad sat so close to the 
stranger now that one hand touched 
the man’s shoe. He breathed heavily. 
His face was bent toward the ground, 
and his rough yellow hair fell over his 
forehead. 

“Oh—I will try to tell you. I will 
try to remember for you.” He began 
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to talk and the words came jumbling 
out, confused and eager. He talked of 
his mother who worked so hard on 
the farm, a woman who never talked 
much but who could always laugh. He 
talked of his sister who wanted more 
than anything else to go to a big school 
and learn a lot of things. He told of the 
house they had built a year ago—he 
and his sister—a little house of old 
boards and bark—and they had covered 
the floor with soft green leaves. When 
the wind blew it down, he felt sad, 
but his sister only said, “I am going to 
build big things.” He talked of his 
father whom he had never seen, who 
had died before he was born. He said 
people called his father a no-good and 
a waster, but he knew that wasn’t so 
for he had seen a picture of him once 
and he thought there was never so 
beautiful a man. 

He sat quietly for a minute, and 
when he spoke again his words were 
the sound of crying. 

“But I can’t stay here. Someday I 
know I shall leave. There is something 
inside pushing all the time. It is like 
little people stretching out their hands 
—and I do not know what they are 
asking of me—I do not know what is 
needed of me. I cannot think what it 
is that I should do.” 

“Boy, I have something to show you.” 
The old man pulled from his pocket 
a small brown book. He opened the 
worn pages. 

“Jordy, look at this map.” He laid 
the book on the boy’s lap. “See this 
dark long line—it’s a big, big river. 
And now see here—and here—and over 
here—” His hands moved quickly like 
the little feet of birds. ‘These are the 
beginnings. See this frail squiggling 
thread. It doesn’t seem to be going 
any place—maybe it’s just a shallow 
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brook in some wide grassy field—mov- 
ing so slowly fish can’t live in it. It’s 
only a thin hair line now—but see, 
here it joins another little line—and 
together now they are darker. And then 
look off here—and here—there are 
more lines, and they are all running 
towards each other—and where they 
meet, see how black and sure the line. 
And these marks, they’re topographical. 
This is a big river now with great cur- 
rents. These marks mean that it is cut- 
ting down into the earth—and it goes 
on cutting and will go on cutting even 
through the deepest and hardest of 
rock. And no one will ever forget where 
it has been until the sea rises up and 
covers the whole land. That’s the way 
it is, boy. That’s the way it is. And it 
started with only a few shallow brooks 
far apart from each other, and each on 
a lonely field.” 

Jordy looked up into the beautiful 
eyes and for the first time thought he 
saw what big and little meant. 

“You know, boy,” his words came 
now like limp feathers on the air, “I 
have something to tell you. I’m afraid 
I have grown very sleepy just now. I 
have talked more than my strength will 
let me. I hope we shall have a chance 
to talk with each other soon, but now 


if you don’t mind, I think I shall just 
lie here for a little while and rest my- 
self.”” Without looking again at Jordy, 
he eased his body down until he lay 
flat and straight upon the earth, his 
face in the sun. 

Jordy sat very still for a long time, 
and when he felt the cool wind come, 
he took off his jacket and laid it over 
the thin figure of the stranger. For 
hours he stayed there, watching, and 
his eyes never moved from the wrinkled 
old face. The shadows came, and the 
sun crept to the edge of the hill. Jordy 
raised himself upon his crutches and 
hobbled back slowly towards the farm- 
house. He did not go in but sat on the 
steps and watched the night clouds 
come like smoke across the sky. 

Then he heard the thud of horses’ 
feet on the sand road and young men’s 
laughter and the rattle of the hay 
wagon. He went up the steps, one by 
one, and into the great kitchen where 
the women were preparing supper. He 
leaned heavily against the door. His 
eyes were big and black and looked at 
nothing at all. 

‘Mother, there is an old man lying 
on the fields up there. I think he is 
dead now. I had better tell the men 
to fetch him for it is getting dark.” 


Paris Prelude: 1930 


GUSTAV DAVIDSON 


falls. An odor of jasmine is in 
the air. 

You sit in your room in the latin 
quarter. The din of the day’s activities 
has died down. Houses, people, the 
very streets are under a spell of silence. 
Away from the city, in a suburb or in 
the country, this silence would be con- 
soling. In the country one is content 
to watch a man plow his plot of earth, 
see smoke curling up from a farmhouse, 
or a tree swaying in the breeze. But 
in the city the molecules in the blood 
dance a livelier dance. Here the pulses 
are more hurried, the mind multiplies 
the simplest sensations, and sooner or 
later one is drawn into the vortex. 
There is no escape from this and it is 
folly to struggle against it. One does 
not in fact struggle against it. One sub- 
mits, accepts, becomes part of it. For 
loneliness in a metropolis is an affront, 
an accusation. You know that the boule- 
vards are thronged with pedestrians; 
that the sidewalk cafés along the boule- 
vards are overflowing with diners; that 
girls, freshly bathed and scented, are 
parading the streets, singly or in pairs, 
swinging gaily-covered parasols—girls 
with young breasts and red mouths. To 
be of this throng, this color, this move- 
ment is a need drumming in your brain. 
Yet you remain where you are, op- 
pressed, troubled. Outside your door, 
below your window, Paris waits—a 
leopard in ambush; a Circe with a 
thousand eyes, arms, lips, summoning 
laughter. Still you do not venture forth 
but continue to sit in your room, en- 
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chained, a prisoner of indecision. . . . 
The sound of auto horns, the rumble 
of trams, music from an open window, 
these are further summonses. That mu- 
sic, you seem to remember it . . . yes, 
it is one of Moszkowski’s valses. How 
tender, how nostalgic, how it binds 
and unbinds you, filches volition from 
your soul, sets you adrift! And how 
good it is to have no will, to drift, to 
feel yourself giving up, sucked back 
into a pulse, a tide, a nirvana of im- 
personality. . . . The brash tooting of 
a taxi horn cuts across your brain. You 
stand again at the window, listening. 
Is it a girl with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair playing, or some Russian ernigré 
with sallow cheeks and constipated 
breath hunched over his Pleyel? You 
write a postcard home, you read a chap- 
ter in Rouge et Noir, you examine a 
mole on your forearm, you look through 
an old address book. Curious how many 
names count for nothing now—people 
you once called friends, shared confi- 
dences with, defended, maligned, 
loaned money to! And here’s the name 
of a girl who once quickened your 
pulses: Harriet Agnew, a Canadian, 
who came to Italy to study art. What 
was that Neapolitan canzonetta you 
both listened to one night in a tum- 
bled-down pension on the gulf of Sa- 
lerno? . . . Senza Nesciuno. That's it! 
But how does it go? You no longer 
remember. And what’s become of Ro- 
berta, Colette, Julie, Muriel, Ann, and 
the other loves of your life? You sigh 
and close the book. You want to give 
way, pity yourself a little, indulge in 
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a good cry. But you are no longer a 
child. You are grown, you count for 
something in the world. And there is 
no reason why you should pity your- 
self, all things considered. In a sense, 
you are one of fortune’s favorites. A 
free man, with no obligations or ties, 
in ideal circumstances. But why aren’t 
you happy? Why isn’t Paris in your 
arms, a woman, giving you the fevered 
easement you dreamed to find? Are 
the cynics right? Is happiness not in the 
flesh or in the spirit, neither an illusion 
nor a reality, but a memory or fore- 
cast of something that never existed 
and never can; an invention, like time 
and space, useful because it is con- 
venient? Is that the telephone in the 
hall? You listen, you are hopeful, your 
pulses quicken, but the call is not for 
you. It’s for the brunette in room 24, 
an Englishwoman long past her mer- 
idian to whom, in desperation, you 
wrote a note the other evening, but 
which so far she has chosen to ignore. 
Should you undress and go to bed? 
Should you read more in Stendhal and 
see how Julian Sorel, that arch-oppor- 
tunist, fares in Chapter 12? Or should 
you change your shirt and go and sit 
at the Café de Medicis around the cor- 
ner, on the chance that some young 
and fairly attractive girl, an American 
perchance, a student at the Sorbonne, 
lonely like you, might take a table 
nearby? Ah, how reduced you have be- 
come, how desperate for an inch of 
feminine flesh! But, when the senses 
are aching, when the fever of hunger is 
high, you cannot reason yourself out of 
your desire. You go on aching, the ac- 
celerated impact of infinitesimal atoms 
in your body does not abate, your hun- 
ger becomes imperative, a torture, a 
trap, and almost any woman will do. 
Yes, any woman. And what golden 
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girls were yours once for the asking: 
shy, aching creatures, girls like Nereids, 
like wood nymphs poised for flight or 
surrender—and happier in surrender: 
Da stieg ein Baum. O reine Ubersteigung! 
O Orpheus singt! O hoher Baum in ohr! 
You think of Ann and her burning, pa- 
thetic avowals; of little Toni and her 
naive hopes; of Jeanne and her daily, 
scented notes; of Colette and her petty 
strategems; of Lucy, the limpid-limbed, 
the agate-browed, whose rapid transi- 
tions from rapture to rage always ended 
in tears of joy at reconciliation. You 
think of all the promises, threats, con- 
ditions, trysts, dangers, recriminations, 
the innocent and guilty pleasures. And 
you think of Elsa, the last of the Si- 
monettas, with breasts like magnolia 
blossoms, adorable as the girl-child in 
Grueze’s “Broken Cruet,” who gave 
herself to you the first time she came. 
Should you, together, you ask yourself, 
make a life of it? But perhaps by now 
she has forgotten you. Perhaps by now 
she has given herself just as eagerly, 
just as joyously, to another—to many 
others. No. You cannot believe that. 
“Elsa darling,” you frame a letter in 
your mind, “the oleanders are in bloom 
in the Tuileries. Come and sit with me 
on a bench by the statue of the 
Wounded Centaur. At night, Paris is 
all lit up, and it’s a marvelous sight 
to see the fountains playing in the 
parks, and the floodlights on the golden 
horses over the Alexander III bridge; 
but especially to stand in the Place de 
la Concorde looking down the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées to the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. But I want to see all this with 
you, Elsa. I have no heart in it other- 
wise. The Champlain sails from New 
York on the 20th. Come, leave every- 
thing, we can get married at St. Eus- 
tache.” But you do not write the letter. 
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Tomorrow, perhaps, you will write it, 
or the day after. But you never write 
it. The moment passes, and with it the 
anguish and ardor and recollection. 
And now you sit and wonder, was it 
courage or bravado which made you, 
at 37, call quits to one kind of exist- 
ence and embark on another, or just 
pure vanity, so you could write home 
of loggias and Roman ruins and wis- 
taria-covered pergolas on the Tyrrhen- 
ian Sea. But see, your own heart is full 
of misgivings. You ask yourself again 
and again if it wasn’t a mistake to 
throw up a perfectly good job, put 
oceans between you and your friends, 
drift without anchorage from city to 
city, from pension to pension, from 
woman to woman, seeking what? You 
do not know. You give yourself reasons, 
you justify your moves, you add up the 
advantages of your wanderings, but 
they do not satisfy you. Lisbon, Rome, 
Nazareth, Papeete—you journey to 
them all, full of hope; but when you 
reach them they are dust and stones, 
not the glamorous cities you had pic- 
tured. But maybe there are places that 
still hold a dream for you. So you strad- 
dle up the Mount of Olives, you swel- 
ter in the streets of Pompeii, you speed 
to Paestum to look on temples built 
six hundred years before Christ, you 
stand before the Mona Lisa at the 
Louvre and the Entombment of the 
Condé de Orgaz at Toledo. But some- 
how you come away unstirred. Not rich, 
as you thought. Not exalted, renewed. 
Let down, rather. Empty-handed. Al- 
most as though reality were a mirage 
and a betrayal. Who—or what—is to 
blame? Is it because something has 
gone out of the world, a high spiritual 
quality, the passion and need for 
beauty? Or is it that there is no great- 
ness in your own soul? You recall what 
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Dusé said: “Onesself is more worthy 
of discovery than any far wilderness of 
land and water.” That may well be. 
But is there not often in the discovery 
more cause for panic than satisfaction? 
For if we stopped to consider the fu- 
tility of our existence, could we carry 
on? No. We carry on because, pinned 
under fatality like a specimen under 
glass, we operate on the fiction of being 
free and self-determining agents in a 
free and various world; and that, even 
to death, we yield only through the 
weakness of our will. . . . That valse, 
it makes one think of Vienna, Moscow, 
snow, nights on the Riviera. And old 
hopes, old passions, the early ambition 
to make something of yourself in the 
world, are churned up in you. And 
suddenly you realize you are no longer 
young, and that you have accomplished 
nothing. Life has slipped by you un- 
aware. The enthusiasm and rapture of 
the old days is gone, most of your hair 
is out, you are stiff in the joints, and 
when you climb three flights of stairs, 
you puff and pant for a quarter of an 
hour. 

What does one do in such a case? 
Make out one’s will? Lean on a cane, 
read papers in the park? Submit, in a 
word, to the fact of growing old? But 
how terrible to grow old! How terrible 
to yield place, to concede that some 
one else is preferred! And then to 
sicken, perhaps meet with an accident 
in the street, and die, surrounded by 
strangers in a strange land with your 
work unfinished, your tale untold. For 
you have a tale to tell (such as it is) 
—the tale of yourself, the things you 
never spoke of, the projects you planned 
and did not carry out: your vanities, 
jealousies, temptations, cruelties—your 
whole inner life. And so it comes over 
you this night to write out the facts 
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about yourself, from the beginning, 
from the very beginning, so that your 
own brother and sister, your best friend, 
your mistress of years’ standing might 
learn at last what manner of person 
you really are. And because, heartbreak- 
ing as life is, it is also cherishable, 
and because in the end nothing matters, 
and because it is better to laugh at life 
than to sulk and go sour over it, you 
decide to treat the whole in the man- 
ner of a comedy in which no character, 
however solemn or tragic, need be taken 
seriously. And so, instead of going to 
the Café de Medicis, or joining the 
pleasure-seekers on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, or shadowing a down-at-the- 
heel glowworm in the Rue Sebastopol, 
you take up paper and pen and indite 
“Book 1, Chapter 1,” to the story of 
your life. 
ees 

The noises of Paris have died down. 
The bit of sky you glimpse through 
your window shows a few, scattered 
stars. A breeze is blowing. The air is 
soft, odorous, it is the air of a summer 
night in Paris, and now you see that 
it is indeed a girl with blue eyes and 
flaxen hair that has been playing the 
Valse Moszkowski: 
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She has come to the window, this girl 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair, like 
Eugenia in Dover, like Melisande on 
her balcony in Allemonde. And sud- 
denly nothing you see or hear is real 
anymore. These gabled sloping roofs 
over the Rue de Condé, the “S” bus 
rumbling by the Luxembourg garden, 
horns heard in the distance—it is all 
a dream. Paris, like Tyre, like Carthage, 
like the Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, 
is fabulous. Your life is shed from 
you. Your father is alive once more, 
he is a young man in love, and you 
are conceived in the womb of your 
mother... 


The Unbought Carnation 


RUTH HALE OLIVER 


E took the dark blue suit with 
H the pin-point stripes from the 
closet. He removed the trou- 
sers from the hangar and laid them 
carefully across the bed. The creases 
were good—clean and sharp as if done 
by a tailor. He held the coat in the air 
and turned it around in front of him. 
It was spotless. The fraying at the end 
of the cuffs was negligible when he 
held it off at a slight distance and 
squinted his eyes. In candle-light it 
would pass. It would pass elegant. Next 
he busied himself with underwear. A 
shirt, a pair of shorts laid neatly on 
the bed. Then a pair of socks. He had 
carefully darned the holes in the heels 
and they would be unnoticeable. Then 
a clean white shirt, the clean white 
shirt. A blue and grey striped tie. And 
the black shoes. He took them out of 
their trees, flecked an imaginary speck 
of dust off them and placed them neatly 
on the floor beside the bed. He stood 
back a moment and looked at the things 
he had laid out. Then he found a hand- 
kerchief, folded it neatly and placed it 
in the breastpocket of the suit. It was 
okay, all of it. 

He turned quickly, gaily to the wash- 
stand and began to wash. First he ran 
water into the sink, then he splashed 
his face with both hands, soaped it, 
screwing his eyes up tight, then he 
splashed on more water. With his eyes 
closed tight he fumbled for the towel 
and dried himself. After this he did 
the neck, then the arms up to the el- 
bows, scrubbing them with a small 
brush. He sat on the bed and carefully 


cleaned his nails, then he rose and went 
back to the washbasin. As he shaved 
he noticed himself carefully in the mir- 
ror. He was a small man, fine-boned, 
with a delicate, precise way of carry- 
ing himself. His hair was greying but 
still thick. No baldness, thank God. He 
was too thin, wispy. No, not wispy. 
Slender rather, and debonair. His cheek- 
bones were good, he thought, and his 
mouth was firm and straight. 

Tonight he had a date for dinner. 
Amaryllis was having a few people in 
for cocktails and then a buffet supper. 
Why in the name of God did all those 
corn-fed girls from the great open 
spaces get called by such melodious 
names, he wondered. There must be 
nothing to think about on the prairies 
and people take up the empty space 
with long, romantic-sounding names. 

Not very good, Melville, he thought. 
But, after all, you can’t always be ex- 
pected to be up to par. When a man 
is shaving, dressing for dinner, he can’t 
be expected to sparkle. The keen edge 
is in the razor blade, not in the man. 
Careful, Melville, he said, you almost 
knocked over the damned pomade. 

He put the razor blade down for a 
moment, went to an ashtray by the bed, 
fished around for a butt and lit it. He 
sat on the bed smoking what little was 
left of the cigarette and when the flame 
was close enough to burn the end of 
his fingers and his lips he put it out 
carefully and walked back to continue 
shaving. He noticed the way his shoul- 
ders sagged and the tired lines around 
his mouth. He noticed it with vague 
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irritation and unconsciously smiled at 
himself in the mirror. The smile was 
roguish, the eye-brows were lifted, the 
whole face was impish—or was it sar- 
donic ? 

When you first came to New York, 
he told the face, you were very bril- 
liant. You wrote a soap opera called, 
“Pat and Mike.” ‘“The back of me hand 
to you, Mrs. Murphy. Is it you that’s 
always talkin’ about your man?” Those 
were wonderful tales of Irish rowdi- 
ness and rolling language. He had been 
quite a man in those days—fresh out 
of dramatic school, with several folk 
plays already published. “Have you 
met Melville Crawford? He’s got a 
wonderful job writing a soap opera— 
you know, ‘Pat and Mike’—but natur- 
ally he considers that just so much #ripe. 
For a real artist, you know—but then 
he’s young and he has to eat until he 
gets his big break. He’s working now 
on the most divine play. Probably the 
Lunts will do it. It’s drawing-room 
comedy. Oh yes, that’s his metier. But 
you can see that. I mean, the man has 
such sparkle to him, such a perfectly 
divine sense of humor.” 

Now, I am sitting curled up on the 
window-seat and looking out into the 
rainy day. I can see Butch and Pete 
walking down the street. They're going 
fishing. But not me. I’m not like them. 
When I grow up, ’'m going to New 
York, maybe. I’m going to be a great 
writer. I'm going to write plays and 
meet Mrs. Pat Campbell and Isadora 
Duncan. I can see myself after my open- 
ing at a supper party given by the grate- 
ful cast. The leading lady sits at my 
right and the table is covered with 
roses. We eat oysters and caviar and 
then I propose a toast. I turn to the 
leading lady and whisper something in 
her shell-pink ear. She blushes and 
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laughs and slaps me with her fan. “Ob 
you,” she says. And then she gives me 
her slipper. I ful it with champagne 
and drink a toast, a toast to the star— 
to the star whose beauty and magnipfi- 
cent performance have helped my hum- 
ble play. Everyone claps and then, my 
eyes filled with tears, I give my hand 
to the star. She rises and stands beside 
me and I tell of our engagement. I 
pause a moment, full of my deep hap- 
piness. Then there’s a cheer and much 
clapping and shouting. I see the other 
women looking enviously at my fiancee. 
I can hear the whispered comments. 
“With his distinction, with his sophisti- 
cation and her beauty it’s an unbeatable 
combination.” “How fortunate she is to 
marry a genius! A man of his modesty 
and great brilliance.” 

Melville put down the razor once 
more. “You maunder, Melville, you 
maunder,” he said. “At times you make 
me tired.” He slapped lotion onto his 
face and massaged it lightly into the 
skin. He noticed the way the pores were 
enlarged and the skin less firm than it 
should be. He grimaced lightly. He 
made a moue at himself in the mirror, 
then he brushed his hair. The nose was 
good, he thought. Aristocratic. And the 
eyes were by turn brilliant, devilish or 
remote and brooding. 

Melville Crawford lived a quiet, al- 
most austere life in his apartment on 
one of the better New York Streets. 
His library was famous and well it 
might be for the man was a scholar 
known far and wide and throughout 
the world for his erudition. Not only 
could he write and tell a story mov- 
ingly, compellingly, but he had an exact 
and flexible mind. He had great stores 
of specialized knowledge hidden in his 
fine head and his literary style was both 
fluid and penetrating. But the library— 
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the library where he entertained on 
those rare occasions when he felt the 
need of company! The people who met 
him, the fortunate and few people who 
actually came to his house, were en- 
thralled. They sat in the library beside 
the open fwe and marveled at the flow 
of his conversation, the strong, graceful 
gestures of his hands. They let their 
eyes roam over the great book-lined 
walls and knew, or had heard, of the 
fabulous first editions and rare copies 
of little-known books they contained. 
They exclaimed over the few pieces of 
Pennsylvania Dutch furniture he had 
brought from his home. The women 
went into ecstasies over the bride’s chest 
that had been in his family for genera- 
tions and swore that theyd give their 
eye-teeth for some of the lovely, simple 
pewter in the old corner cupboard. 
There were many languishing eyes cast 
in his direction and the most beautiful 
and brilliant women of the day literally 
threw themselves at him. And he was 
kind, and he was flattered, but he was 
always a little remote and untouched— 
and untouchable. 

Melville turned from the mirror and 
stood with his hands in his bathrobe 
pockets, looking out the window. Be- 
low him he could see a scattering of 
pedestrians, a few taxis and private 
cars—across from him a row of brown- 
stone houses and off in the distance the 
Chrysler building. He turned from the 
window and fished around in the ash- 
tray for another butt but there was 
none long enough to smoke. None good 
even for one drag. He emptied the ash- 
tray into the wastepaper basket and 
set his mouth in a straight, grim line. 

He got into his underwear, his shirt, 
he tied his tie. He pulled on his trou- 
sers, adjusted the suspenders. Then he 
sat once more on the bed and put on 
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his socks. He sat for a long while wig- 
gling his toes and looking at the darns 
in the heels of the socks before he put 
on his shoes. Then he stood for awhile 
in front of the mirror, turning around 
so he could see himself from all sides. 
He was dressed, he thought. Complete 
—except for the coat and the unbought 
carnation. 

What would Amaryllis have for din- 
ner? Or rather, who? How had that 
babe managed to catch herself two 
husbands? She wasn’t even a real 
woman. She wasn’t a Les but she 
damned well wasn’t a woman either. 
She was tall and bony and her mouth 
was long and thin at the same time. 
Her face was full of pimples. She was 
some kind of neuter—face, figure, heart 
and mind. I’m a little cat, he thought. 
The dame has been a good friend of 
mine for years. 

And she can continue to be a “great 
artist’ because she has an income! 
Mother, when you die leave me some 
money. When you are laid out, lay me 
some cash on the line. He made a small 
gesture of discomfort. That’s bad taste, 
he thought. The next thing you know 
I'll be lewd. ‘How long, oh Lewd, how 
long? When will your people live in 
peace?” Saint John by Shaw, a bit gar- 
bled. There was wit in his every remark, 
brilliance in his every gesture. Melville 
pirouetted around in a complete circle, 
then he stooped and fished among the 
butts in the wastebasket. He fished one 
out, stuck a pin in it, held it in the 
side of his mouth and tried to light it. 
The match burned his cheek and he 
jumped and threw the butt into the 
street. He leaned out of the window 
and watched it spin crazily down and 
land in a puddle in the gutter. We 
live on words, he thought. Words are 
wonderful. We eat not spinach for din- 


THE UNBOUGHT CARNATION 


ner but words. We smoke not cigarettes 
but words. Words are wonderful. They 
have a flavor. They satisfy a thirst. How 
was it lost, that butt? That cigarette 
butt, not that conjunction but. How did 
it go spinning down? How soon will 
it be run over? And will it be run over 
by a yellow taxi? 

He went over to the washstand and 
picked up the razor. His hand was 
trembling and the blade nicked the back 
of his hand. A little blood spread out 
on the back of his hand. For a moment 
he felt his stomach climb up in the 
air and turn over. He grabbed the sides 
of the washbasin with both hands. I 
can’t stand blood. My God, I can’t 
stand it. He looked at his face in the 
mirror and saw that the jaws were 
clenched tight. It looked like the face 
of a sick man, of an unknown, of a 
stranger. Why are you nervous? he 
asked the face. There’s nothing to be 
nervous about. You're getting ready to 
go out to dinner. 

If I turn on both spigots there will 
be a constant stream of water, he 
thought. So he turned on the spigots. 
And I need a chair to sit on. I need 
a chair. So he found a chair and placed 
it in front of the basin. And now I will 
watch the blood spurt up in bright red 
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fountains, watch the blood run in little 
streams, in rivulets. He turned up his 
cuffs so that both the wrists were bare, 
then he reached for the razor and for 
a last time looked at the strange, un- 
known man in the mirror. Then he 
carefully closed his eyes and sat in the 
chair... . 
* * & 

Melville was late in reaching Amaryl- 
lis’ that evening because he had un- 
accountably fainted. He apologized 
about it profusely and made an amus- 
ing and touching little story out of the 
incident. He held out his arm and 
showed everyone the scratch on the in- 
side of his wrist where the razorblade 
must have nicked him. ‘But how that 
happened I can’t imagine,” he said. 
“Yes, I was shaving and the next thing 
I knew I was lying on the floor, clad 
only in my intimates. It was rather 
chilly, I might add. And there was this 
cut on my wrist...” 

“Thank you, darling,” he said to 
Amaryllis as she brought him a cock- 
tail and an opened box of cigarettes. 
‘You know I simply rushed! I couldn’t 
bear to miss a minute of one of your 
beautiful evenings. I was in such a tizzy 
to get here, I actually came out without 
my carnation.” 


Gypsy Jesus 


WITTER BYNNER 


Gypsy Jesus looked around 

With the time that babies take 

And he noticed with a smiling sound 
Every little thing he found, 

As babies do when they wake. 


But as Gypsy Jesus made his way 
He blinked at times to know 

That he was he and they were they, 
With each a different thing to say 
And a different way to go. 


And going different ways, it would seem, 
Boys thought they had to fight; 

But to Gypsy Jesus came a dream. 

They were different sides of a single beam 
Seen in differing light. 


Gypsy Jesus made his mark, 

Pleasing his father and mother: 

He worked at carpentry till dark. 

And while he worked, there would come that spark 
In his heart that he could not smother. 


As a beam was planed he might plane man, 

A far better work than the other. 

And that is how it all began: 

The planing—which through his whole life ran— 
Of himself and of his brother. 


With no rough edges, men should find 
The many beams to be 

A living temple well combined, 

The simple heart of humankind 

As single as a tree. 


But, alas, the time was not in health 

And life was not so simple; 

For there were priests and men of wealth 
Who would manage to take a beam by stealth 
That should have been set in the temple. 
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Gypsy Jesus found it hard, 

For he was true and kind; 

And one day he went out in the yard 
With two young friends and, like a bard, 
Spoke what was in his mind. 


“Though we seem just ordinary wood,” 
He told them at the start, 

“We could make of ourselves a very good 
Beam of God if we understood 

Singleness of heart.” 


Gypsy Jesus roamed around 

In many different places 

And he felt one likeness in the sound 
Of voices upon any ground, 

One light in all the faces. 


And Gypsy Jesus, thinking his word 
Believed in field and town 

With people accepting what they heard, 
Flew forward happy as a bird 

Whose wings go up and down. 


But they thought he meant they all were Jews 
And might rid themselves of Rome 

And that he would be leader, and the news 
Was carried round on many shoes 

And came back to his home. 


“What is all this?” his father cried. 
“What is all what?” he said. 

But his mother took a little pride 

In his being talked about and sighed 
And cut a loaf of bread. 


Though many favored the belief 

That he would be King of the Jews, 
Most people thought him a gypsy-chief, 
A fortune-teller, just a brief 

Item in the news. 


People were waiting in those days 

For the coming of a King 

Because of what the scripture says; 

But the poor, because of his kind ways, 
Knew he was no such thing. 
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So why a rich man joined his crew, 
A wealthy patriot, 

Nobody ever really knew; 

And it seems he finally wondered too, 
Judas Iscariot. 


He had watched the Gypsy’s every trick, 
More than a nine days’ wonder, 

Like curing people who were sick; 

But raising the dead was a lunatic 

Flag to be travelling under. 


Gypsy Jesus repeatedly, 

Fearing how things were, 

Told them in all simplicity 

The very simple thoughts that he 
Had meant to set astir. 


Then, after pondering many a day 
As to which of them knew or cared, 
He resolved upon a simple play 

To laugh the king idea away, 

And this is what he dared, 


And this is what he offered them 

So that they should know: 

With a palm-leaf as sceptre and diadem 
He rode into Jerusalem, 

And his heart was high and low. 


Gypsy Jesus had felt sure 

That they would understand 

How he wanted house-beams made secure 
In a single home that would endure 

For folk of any land. 


It had nothing to do with being a King, . 
No arms, no pomp, no power. 

The palm of peace was all he would bring. 
Gypsy Jesus risked everything 

On people’s hearts that hour. 


His mother thought she understood 

The meaning of the play, 

She knew that at least he intended good 
With his odd ideas about planing wood. 
But others dropped away. 
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Iscariot put an end to the show, 
He only had to speak. 

It had gone as far as it ought to go. 
And yet he pitied the Gypsy and so 
He kissed him on the cheek. 


Pontius Pilate thought and thought: 
“This harmless gypsy-lad! 

Why are the people so distraught? 
They have mistaken what he taught. 
There’s nothing in it bad.” 


But the Roman washed his hands of it all 

And the priests took hold again. 

The priests and the rich were like rocks in a wall. 
And the poor people followed the rich people’s call, 
Which is a habit of men. 


And so what came of his offering 

Was a Friday afternoon 

When, because he had never wished to be king, 
He was crowned and throned on suffering,— 
On a beam of wood, rough-hewn. 


Port Clyde, Maine 


HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS 


The sunset brims the sky and gathers back 
Within last crinkles of the windless bay. 


The land stands forth to share, but stands forth, black, 


Then bluntly meets the sea. Now light sinks grey. 
The curve of color comes a little slack. 

It quivers in the water nearing shore, 

Quivers with land-darkening, even more. 


Night hangs the sky; the faint stars settle back. 
Strange . . . for how brittle-brilliant shone our day! 
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Poems 


Adaptations, Elaborations, and Variations from the Greek Lyric Poets 


BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


Four Greek Worthies 


Anaximander 


Anaximander speculated much 
On sun and moon; Infinity, 
The chartered stretch of seas knew well his touch. 
His heart, upsoaring, burst with glee 
Into a song. 


But loud and long 
The children in the street laughed at his voice 
And mocked his tremolo. He paused 
In walk to know what merriment thus choice 
His portly bearing might have caused; 


And when he understood, back flung his head, 
And roared as if with laughter bloat: 

“The currents of Infinity I’ve read, 
Though deaf to those within my throat! 


Then to a singing-master I shall take 
My voice, and practise that no ears may ache— 
We'll learn to sing well for the children’s sake!” 


Socrates 


The master urged a youth abloom with beauty 
To make his looking in the glass a duty: 

“Each day some minutes study what you see, 
And of that beauty strive to worthy be!” 


He urged a youth repellent to the sight 
To make the mirror’s study daily rite: 
“Recall, as your deformities you trace, 
That gifts of mind can ugliness efface!” 
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Diogenes 


A weary road to Athens came the youth, 
His whole desire but to sit 
And learn how great Antisthenes with Truth 
Waged ceaseless war on folly. It 
Was not the Master’s pleasure to receive 
The uncouth lad, and when he saw 
Diogenes could not be made to leave, 
He raised his stick to strike; his jaw 
The younger man extended for the blow 
And cried: “Then strike, oh Master, strike! 
The hardest weapon shall not make me go; 
And you may hit me, if you like, 
Until your very arm from wrath is weak, 
As long as you will still consent to speak!” 


Aristippus 


The sage, on entering a courtesan’s abode, 

Beheld the blush on a disciple’s face; 

To whom he said: “Your soul no need has of this load 
Of guilt. For going into such a place 

Is not an ill; though there’s no doubt 

A man is but the lowest lout 

Who is not able to come out!” 


More Sages and Fauns 


Hare-Brained Youth 


In every clime there lives no youth 

Whose bosom does not clasp hope to him tightly: 
For in youth’s vernal season truth 

Gives way to all a young man visions lightly. 


Much likeliet’s his maddest dream 
Than fact: he never can grow old or die! 

Nor when in health can sickness seem 
Within his star—ah, happy butterfly! 


Deluded youth! Sweet fool, who chases happiness in vain! 
What wisdom would I not forgo to be that fool again! 
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Nil Sine Labore 


A sweaty toil up Helicon’s steep mount! 
But at the summit sparkling waits for us 

The solace of the cooling water-fount, 
The drops ambrosial-sweet of Pegasus. 


So, too, a painful journey up the crag 
His spirit wisdom’s seeker ever prods: 

And if his hungering spirit never lag, 
He'll dine at ease at last among the gods. 


Rich With the Spoils of Time 


Though youth is brief and swift flies age, 
The man who dotes on wisdom’s page 
Alone escapes Time’s vassalage. 


Our Yesterdays 


When night is done, and larks arise 
To sing, we're born anew each day; 

And yesterday's most cherished prize 
Once won, must go its mortal way. 


For yesterday, now alienate, 
Is gathered each day to its death; 
The future, though we hope or hate, 
We run to meet with every breath. 


A Moot Point 


Fulminus before his guests will place 

Chops ill done, then watered wine on 

Board; these serve as prologue to the grace 
Of his verse. 


Which are worse? 
Wretched viands which we dine on? 
Limping quatrains which all sense deface? 


I'll not decide, and will from Fulminus abstain, 


And save at once the sanity of craw and brain! 
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My Love Asleep 


You sleep, my lovely flower, a silken sleep: 
Would I forever sleepless watch might keep, 
And hover o’er your lids, and gently sip, 
Light humming-bird, the honey from your lip. 


A Garland for My Love 


My roses garlanded, hang there 

Aloft the double door suspended, 

Nor shake into the morning air 

Your leaves, for with your dew are blended 
Too many tears. But when you see 

My love emerging through the door, 

Upon her head then bounteously 

So shower those heart-wrung drops sincere, 
Her fragrant hair may drink each tear. 


Vegetarian Dinner 


Appelles dined me on a garden’s sacrifice, 

On turnips, lettuce, leeks, asparagus, and rice. 

I ask: Is friend or ox with such fare banqueted? 

But when he brought a pot of half-baked beans I fled, 
Lest next I might with new-mown hay or straw be fed. 


Man’s Desires 


‘We men are as the race of leaves,” 
So sings the poet. Each deceives 
Himself and flatteringly believes 


The dusty trifles which afar 
Entice his passions, sparkling, are 
Immortal flame, as is a star. 


Even the Flowers Know This 


“There is no reason man exists!’’ the sages cry. 
But I look up and see the sky, 
And I know why. 
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Two Acrostics 


JOHN CraARDI 


Wishful Epitaph 


Philanthropos Erectus, the ape evangel, 
Emitted the flattus of the public mind. 
Grass never grew beneath his heel, 

Leaves curled and died across his wind. 
Eagerly on his grave all green things grow: 
Ripened sterility is fertile now. 


Senate Committee 
An unverified statement 


Morning beyond boondogglers’ dawn 
Arrows the vestibule of years. 

Regents of fat cigars intone 

The porridge of skullduggery with tears 
Interpreting the patriot to the votes 
Nailed to the balconies like hats and coats. 


Dressed in the hot plaid of intolerance, 
Insolvent meaning rises from its chair. 
Electoral nymphs perform a payroll dance 
Severely crowned with pencils in their hair. 


In choruses of forty-eight 
Sing Shenandoah to Golden Gate. 


Now on the Deaf Smith sands erect 
Oases of the intellect 
To nourish the electorate. 
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And track down every man who stays up late. 


Call for the filibuster and the roll, 

And serve subpoenas on all doubting men. 
Ring for the press to publish and extoll 
Barnacle, blimp, and bactrian. 

Unleash the ferret from the zoo of state, 
Nor let the hound be kenneled till he track 
Columbia into a sewer grate 

Laid on the public artery, and crack 
Editions headlined for the afternoon. 


On amplifiers from coast to coast 
Networks confirm and celebrate his day. 


Tolerance, the wan and weakest ghost, 
Hiccoughs an ethical phrase and fades away 
Embalmed in reprints at the public cost. 


But honorable by statute and party-line, 
Uncle of baby carriage and patronage, 
Trustee of derrick and of limousine, 
Tempest of gesture and of persiflage, 
Oracle of his times and of his clan— 
Carry to him the power in every age, 
Kettledrum to sound the mindless man. 


O guard the native son lest he should fall, 
For he is hung in mirrors on your wall. 


And seven lean years follow a broken glass. 
Chorus 


Call for the shades of Lincoln and Washington, 
And summon quotas ad lib from Jefferson. 
Monroe is dead, but doctrine has a soul 
Eternally, and while its vapors roll 

Let no man sniff the air for smells of gas. 
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The Strange Garment 
SVEN M. ARMENS 


Night was like some cold strange garment, 
Washed up desolate on some cold strange shore, 
Damp with the sand and the tide-smell of greenwhite waste, 
Strange ... aS a memory... 
the god music on the strand, 
globules of blood water in moonlight 
urging to be earth again, 
to merge with sand and later loam— 
the surge, the flow and ebb of creation, 
the wind-tone of the stars 
A shift of shimmering bluelightsilver, 
And shadows blending to material man— 
The furtive flicker of courage’s last vestige, 
And the problem posed clear like wood to be chopped: 
To don the cloak, salt sweat heavy, 
Soaked and streaked with the sea’s variety, 
To clothe the mind-body, the inseparables, 
To protect from the crawling beast mood, 
The storm rasping jargon, the grinding of existence. 


Out of the trembling sun mist morning 
They would come, lithe, fat, and scrawny, 
The female dumpy; the cub-female beast-beautiful, 
Breast-beautiful, thigh-inviting, slant-eyed, 
Lurking for the male, the lithe male preferably, 
Otherwise devouring what is fat or scrawny, 
For they have a deep manureregard for the male, 
And his dungwords of achievement . . . 

the man music on the strand, 

the talk of union wages for the ages, 

and who to induce to seduce— 

and always the discordant theme, 

drink, don’t think, and be merry, 

for tomorrow is only today . . . endlessly repeated. . . 
They must not come to laugh at him, 
Naked—as the ever aborted flesh of their wombs— 
Must not stare with hypocritical horror at man, 
Running fear-eyed, feet-weary through pitiless sands. 


He donned the night with the chill-pang of awareness, 
The neuro-spiritual process hurt, 

Until the night was warmed of his blood 

And he was part of it... like a star... 
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the night music on the strand, 
the vast understanding of a thought, 
till the intangible was knowable 
and war was echo of panther’s anger 
and hyena’s greed— 
and a mother’s memory was in a kitten’s cry, 
and the touch of God was a woman’s hand, 
the flame-tint of dawn in a violin... 
When the bluelightsilver shifted again 
And material man became shadow 
(Under the kind eyes beckoning) 
He would not wish to sleep, knowing 
He had run up and down a million years, 
Naked—of awareness—like flesh in paralysis, 
Like mind in system. 
He must don the cold strange garment, 
though it were damp, 
though it smelled of the sea... 


Prisms of Some Venom 


LEE VER DUFT 


Crystal gazer! Now that time has come. 
Gaze in prisms of some venom! 


Have you, my Flesh and Place, done this? 
You, Time, been finder, former, 
cutter, etcher? They distillers? 


How then, when have I become reflector, atavator ? 
A witless glass for waters of another Weir; 

or cornbelt curio, parlor seashell few will hear; 
another young man waiting fatalistically for War? 


. to night music in the Park “uptown,” 
(car traffic crunching graveled streets) 


Old music drenching dewy lawns, have done! 
you only dye the night with shades of old defeats. 


. . . Between tunes “silence” comes . . . replete. 
Insensate crickets bleat, 

chant prayerfully against their hell— 

dire autumn in each grassy citadel. 
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Cars, like lit cells in an artery, pass, 

contriving, hating, blighting, yet evolving 

the current price of gasoline and living 

tragic lives of what hot breath above cold grass! 


(the shrilling frogs beyond are out of Aristophones; 
There will be 

what there will be— 

and what expediency decrees... ) 


Between this mis-a-scene 
night voices, and machine... . 


Where art thou, my Socratic loves? 
Where art thou now, you I loved? 


There beyond boughs of an Alexandrine pine 
low in the west like an evening star, 

there my love lives, like an evening star 
marked by the light of a radio tower . . . 


... the one who was never mine... 


My Flesh—you have not done this—not this! 
My Flesh—you learned me no Judas kiss. 


My Blood—you have not done this to me. 
Tapped my sap for your Judas tree! 


You, Time, have done this then? 

this hand on that thigh wears no smoldering stone, 
is diamond dust polisher of no rainbow prism— 

is faithful atavator—if ambered with venom... 


O bone! 
When skull in towering towns of skulls, 
as empty as Attilla’s, as uncognizant .. . 
Flesh! deaf to sound in shells, 
old murmurs of old horrors occupant: 


Bone and venom be my emblem. 
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Peasant Rhymes From the Baltic 


Adapted by KENNETH PorTER 


Defiance 


(from the F innish ) 


So much shall you get from me 
as from ice a stump of tree. 


At the last you shall have won 
all an ax-edge takes from stone. 


Such booty you shall bear away 
as death from a cabin crammed with hay! 


Recruit 
(from the Lettish) 


Youth, in bright new uniform, 
when will you be turning home? 


Feather and stone drop in the stream; 
should feather sink and pebble swim, 


Maiden, be you glad that day— 
I'll be on my homeward way! 


When you see the fence-post flower, 
look for me that very hour! 
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For Memorial Day: 1946 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


Add footnote to the history of the war 
which, upon completion, 

will be, say, 

ten volumes long 

and one thought deep 

and richer bound than he— 

in blood soaked gauze 

and mud caked raincoat 

for his sleep— 

and will expound the tactics of the war 
by phase and operation, 

dealing with the dead 

as they are statistical victims 

of the action ill conceived, 

the clever plan backfired, 

the daring gamble sired 

by desperation on a map: 


“The company suffered only light losses .. .’ 


(Fill in the name here) 
.. . was killed in action .. .” 
(And the date, please) 
He was assigned to the: 
Squad 
Platoon 
Company 
Regiment 
Division 
U. S. Army 
United Nations. 
In his wallet were 
a Varga calendar from his dad, 
a bunch of snapshots from his girl, 
a copy of the 23d Psalm from his mother, 
and other miscellany. 
He is hereby informed, 
as the history, 
research-hewed 
and tactic-bound, 
will read: 
‘The objective was secured.” 
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On These Strange Nights 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


- nights are strange this autumn— 
No flashes in the sky, 
No yellow sprays of sudden light, 
Or billowing orange bouquets; 

‘ No sounds of fire, 
No savage men to kill, 
Or strange death to fear; 
No war, no goal, 
No great hope, no glorious promise, 
Or peace to seek. 
Now—the hate and bitterness 
Without the guns to give them meaning; 
The doubt and despair 
Without the simple goal to ease their blow. 
No pain, but painful wonder—now— 
On these strange nights 
When sounds are only, again, 
The sounds that were before: 
A leaf falling with a sigh, 
A love speech heightened by a lie, 
And the tired and heavy 
Footsteps of the world, 
Directionless, 
Passing by. 


Homecoming 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


Over my father’s house 
all the winds blow. 

On my father’s house 
long falls the snow, 


filling the hearthplace 
fireblack, forlorn. 

Upon my father’s house 
grow thistle and thorn. 
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There is no door, 

there is nowhere to enter. 
The lost years sit 

round an ashen center 


like the spinning fates 
ancient, ashengray, 

unravelling lost hours 
and nodding they say: 


“What was never was. 

Is it you came from here? 
Your time and your place 
are under the mere, 


are under the ashes 

cold oh so cold, 

your heart is not your own 
inside you growing old.” 


On my father’s house 
long falls the rain, 
and all the dead must ever 


be buried again. 


Swallows 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


Swallows flying through my evening heart, 
have you found me out across the years 
where the tropic birds descend in gold 
skies of rainbow stairs? 


Early curves of dusk built deep within 
once my sunset wishing on the sill, 
blackflying swallows, dewmoist underwing, 
wherefore seek me still ? 


Floats a twitter on the errant foam 

like a soul that rode with tides inshore. 
My own eyes look at me from the gloam 
and are mine no more. 
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Return 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


She thought the great trees of his soul 
would all be storm-bent, leaf-bereft. 
War can not leave the high-grown whole, 
she thought, foreseeing every cleft 


and every broken bough and branch 

and severed stem, and saw her hands 

with some god-gardener’s power to stanch 
keeping the sap of life in bonds. 


But when he came, she saw the trees 

were higher grown, though foliage thinned. 
The longest root outlasts the freeze, 

the widest root outwits the wind. 


Only the underbrush was torn, 

the weed and bramble could not last 
the demon fire, the icelocked storm 
wherein the fate of men was cast. 


Last Night at the Office 


Crip CORMAN 


A summer-moth annoys the brilliant bulb; 
the quiet is intense inside itself 

and hot; within the burning yoke of light, 
he stifles over countless figurings; 

he calculates along the margin of 

his brain the profits of his yesterdays; 

lower in his mind, he hears the watchman 
grumble in the rounds, the sound of engines 
on a distant street; determination 

wrinkles into damns: the work’s near done. 
he lets the ledger sleep and goes in echoes 
down the iron stairs, out the guarded exit, 
out upon the cool concrete; the hell 

with it! by god he earned the moon and stars. 
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My Father’s Courage 


Crip CORMAN 


i have walked countless times over 

the same dread precipice in dreams and woke 
with midnight in my eyes and hall-lamp burning 
terror in my soul, my heart careening 

like a boat, my body up like wonder, 

and thought how strange it was that father snored. 
securely in the other room, no matter 

how the night was black or wallpaper moved. 


Pause at the Side of Chaos 


ADELE CLAVERING 


Nor the Hound 


Time is a bow 

Taut in the fingers of a hunter. 

Lean and silver as a fox, 

Comrade in terror, 

Give me your hand; 

Let us stand blade-like, 

Thurst the sky apart 

And divide the light with flesh-silked bones; 
Let us not fear the hunter, 

Heed his wide tongue, 

Nor the hound tearing the ground behind us. 


Traveller, Pause 


This moment is enough, 

This curve of changeable heaven, 

This branch of air heavy with blossoms of light, 
This rim of earth, 

Enough. 

Traveller, pause; 

Sink your heels deep in the soil where you stand, 
Shoulder this space only; 

Wherever you go the sky curves, 

Earth becomes horizon; 

There are a thousand faces in one part of the world, 
But your need is one face only, 

One hand only, filling your own. 
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Two Poems 


José Eustacio Rivera (Columbia) 


Translated by Doris FALES DoRLAND 


The Wild Horses 


Stampeding, o’er the boundless grassy plain, 
Wild horses dash in feverish dispute, 
Arouse a whistling on the muffled route, 

By tangling all the wind among their mane. 


The rolling plain, enveloped, in their wake, 

In dust, their slender necks they stretch ahead, 
And at their racing, thunderous and dread, 

Pine branches shudder, swaying palm trees quake. 


When now they cross the southern promontory 
Shrill neighing vibrates ’gainst the rocky cliff 
While hoofbeats cease their loud triumphant story. 


Hoarsely they breathe below the violent sun 
And raising in a group wild heads to sniff, 
They hear o’ertake them now, the wind, outrun. 


The Wild Pigeon 


Humble singer of great overburd’ning distresses, 

The wild pigeon among hidden foliage deep, 

Her complaint, soft and mild, the dense forest oppresses, 
As her bill the green grapes and the myrtle must reap. 


Her soft note, as the first light of morning caresses, 
Later on, as the rays of the setting sun peep, 

At the top of the giant tree, still she addresses, 

As she sees hills enshrouded in silence and sleep. 


Half opened her wings, irridescent with sunset, 
The poor thing with loneliness starts now to fret, 
And ruffling her plumage like a gray friat’s hood, 


With the tender compassion of an impulse maternal, 
She begins a lullaby to the mountains eternal, 
And the light fades away—And asleep is the wood. 
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Meeting Place 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


Haven is here, through this revolving door. 
Make cheerful room against the pavement rain: 
Here pilgrims find what they are humble for, 
The proud desist a moment from their gain. 
After the coffee comes the cigarette: 

The diner scans the conscience of his age 
And, none too eagerly, he turns the page. 
Repletion soon will help his mind forget. 
And here ulterior wisdom threads its way: 
The slender purse is cunning and will wait 
Until its own dire itch attacks the State, 
With war the hot-plate special for today. 
All night the lonely break the bitter roll. 

At dawn, the empty ones in corners seek 
Blue-print perfection fitting thigh to cheek 
With wantons shopping for a bargain soul. 
The old and faded to their emblems cling: 
Pride is the label on a greasy hat 

Or sables on the talent run to fat; 

Hope is initialed in the Woolworth ring. 
And lovers at the brighter windows burn 

To hurl their brittle heritage like stones 

Into the sterile streets. Among dry bones 
Their pleas will make the wardens taciturn. 
But, being strangers, you and I observe. 
There is no exit for us. In the street 

The greater wars with taller warriors meet— 
Protect your eyes! Rearm the naked nerve! 


The Conqueror 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


He climbs the stairs and shuffles through his door. 
The nights are his, but he is not the nights’. 
He’d be in darkness with a hundred lights, 
Casting a meagre shadow on the floor. 

He pulls his rumpled cover from the bed, 
Disrobes, and hangs his sweaty shirt to dry; 
Knowing no God, and he too young to die, 

He slips between the sheets with prayers unsaid. 
His lamp blinks out. Counting a thousand sheep, 
Rubbing his hairy chest, he courts the muse 
That dwells like ectoplasm in his shoes, 

But, sheared like all the rest, he shall not sleep. 
The harbor is ablaze with lights. Its cool 
Enchantment is beyond his grasp. 

His poison works more cruelly than the asp 
Which Cleopatra tested on a fool. 

The ticking of his clock prolongs the hour. 

He turns and stares morosely at the wall. 

A world away some thousand warriors fall 

To help preserve his feeble dream of power. 

He fiddles on a thought as Nero might. 

Dead conscience is his tearful violin. 

If all but emperors labor and keep thin, 

This conqueror may safely toss all night. 

With nothing to remember or forget, 

Victory in vain, his wine has fallen flat. 

Sleep mocks him most, as he remembers that 
Mortality needs one last: cigarette. 
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